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A strike of firemen on the Georgia Railroad, which was begun 
last week Monday, resulted, on Sunday, in the complete sus- 
pension of traffic throughout the 300 miles of the company’s 
lines, and up to Tuesday night traffic had not been resumed. 
The strikers are the white firemen of the road who, accord- 
ing to the despatches, complain that ten of their number 
have been discharged and supplanted by negroes, and they 
claim that the negro firemen—there are both whites and 
blacks in this service—are allowed to keep so many good 
places that their own chances of promotion are impaired; 
though the negroes are never made runners. The specific 
demand appears to be that the “oldest white firemen shall 
stand first for passenger runs, and that passenger, through and 
local freight, and yard engines be not blocked by non-pro- 
motable men;” in other words, that, ultimately, no negro 
firemen shall be employed on passenger trains. The company 
insists that its faithful negro firemen shall be protected in 
their jobs, and has secured men to take the places of the 
strikers; but these new men were not set to work because of 
the lawlessness at numerous points along the road. Negroes 
were pulled off from engines and otherwise maltreated. In 
some towns “citizens” declared that engines on which there 
were negro firemen should not pass through. The final cessa- 
tion of traffic appears to have been due to the refusal of en- 
ginemen to start out because of the alleged danger from the 
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lawbreakers. Outsiders, not strikers, are said to be respon- 
sible for this violence, and it seems quite clear that the strike 
has become important, in the newspapers and in the public 
mind, simply because it is a race question. That question, 
with all its rancor, has suddenly flared up as though the 
whole community were endangered—whereas the Georgia Rail- 
road is not a great establishment. It is said that there are 
only 80 strikers. Federal Commissioner Neill has gone to 
Augusta, and he may be joined there by Mr. Knapp, his fel- 
low member of the Federal arbitration board; and quite 
likely some compromise will be reached before these lines are 
in print. The governor of Georgia, appealed to by the road 
for militia, replied that he had not a sufficiently large force 
to protect so long a railway! The governor made some at- 
tempt at a recommendation of arbitration by citizens of 
Georgia, but General Manager Scott, of the railway, rejected 
this proposition on the ground that the Federal arbitrators 
had already taken up the matter. Business has suffered con- 
siderably and the mails have been badly delayed; but the 
situation is different from that in any former case of total 
suspension of railway traffic by reason of the considerable 
numbers of automobiles available. These have made many 
40-mile trips and longer, carrying passengers and mails. 





“Railway detectives are having a hard time to get the officials of the 
counties in Pennsylvania to take care of the hoboes whom they arrest 
for train riding. County commissioners of Beaver, Lawrence and Mer- 
cer counties have all decided that the county treasuries shall not pay 
for the keep of the men whom the railways want punished for train 
riding. The commissioners say that train riders have committed no 
crime to warrant the county paying the expense of keeping them and 
that the railways should meet the board bills of the hoboes, as the rail- 
Ways and not the taxpayers get the benefit of arresting them for tres- 
passing.” - 

The foregoing is from the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 
It states a fact familiar to railway officers everywhere. 
Tramps endanger the safety of trains and thereby imperil the 
lives of passengers; do not these county commissioners care? 
A tramp who applies the air brakes on a freight train to 
enable him to disembark may thereby easily throw a car off 
the track and by this wreck, a passenger train on the adjoin- 
ing track. Tramps who are thwarted in their purposes will 
beat a trainman or even shoot him; is this none of the 
county’s business? The laws say that county courts shall 
punish law-breakers, and that county commissioners shall 
enforce the statutes. Assuming, however, that a county wishes 
to abdicate and leave its functions to be performed by the 
railway, what right has a railway to punish a law-breaker? 
Or to pay his board? It looks as though these Pennsylvania 
counties—like many other counties in that and other states— 
were in need of a workhouse, with vigorous officers to make 
petty criminals earn what they eat. 





In ordering the Northern Pacific to make a joint rate and 
establish a through route with the Union Pacific for pas- 
sengers traveling from Chicago via the Union Pacific through 
Portland to Tacoma, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes a distinction between passenger business and freight 
business that has not to our knowledge been so clearly brought 
out by the commission before. In the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Mfrs.’ Assoc. v. Northern Pacific, 14 I. C. C., Rep. 51, the com- 
mission held that since lumber could be shipped from points 
east of Coiorado via the Northern Pacific or via lines affiliated 
in interest with it to Tacoma, that therefore a satisfactory 
through route already existed and it was not necessary to 
order the opening of the Portland gateway. In the case, an 
abstract of which is given in another column, the commis- 
sion points out that what might be a satisfactory route for 
a log is not necessarily satisfactory for a person. In other 
words, if 8,000 people, as the evidence showed, cared enough 
about going over the Union Pacific rather than the Northern 
Pacific as far as Portland to put up with certain incon- 
veniences, such as: the rechecking of baggage at Portland, 
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to arrive at Tacoma, they had a right to a through rate and 
a right to have the inconveniences of a break in the trip 
at Portland removed. Chairman Knapp and Commissioner 
Clark dissented from the majority opinion holding that a 
satisfactory through route to Tacoma already existed, and 
that the Northern Pacific had a perfect right to try by all 
legitimate means to induce passengers to take the 1,000-mile 
or 1,900-mile trip over its lines rather than the 140-mile trip 
over its lines and the rest of the trip over a competitor’s line. 
Further, they said that the refusal to grant a through rate with 
the Union Pacific was a legitimate means of doing this. The 
whole question is not very important in itself, but as an 
example of the continual attempt of the commission to go 
behind the act to regulate commerce and to take into its own 
hands the management of business which is most obviously 
the private affair of the management of the railway company, 
the majority opinion of the commission is discouraging. 





THE RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 





Again the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, published by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Works, issues its statistics of the 
railways of the world, covering the year 1907, and the nearest 
year for which statistics are available for the United States 
and Canada, the year ending with June, 1907. It finds in the 
grand divisions of the world the following mileages, street 
railway and some other light railways not being included: 





Old World. Miles New World. Miles 
SS 199,385 North America....... 268,058 
BR Ge. nh bie wehes eae 56,294 South America....... 34,911 
PN ee ci ais inte woe oe 18,519 Austraiasin ........- 17,700 

274,198 320,669 


or 594,867 miles in the whole world. 

In this division the West Indies are given to South America. 
All except the island of Trinidad belongs perhaps more prop- 
erly to North America. They have 2,745 miles. As the figures 
stand, North America has 34 per cent. more railway than 
Europe, and nearly as much as the whole of the old world. 

Compared with the previous year, Europe increased its rail- 
ways by 2,917 miles (1% per cent), Asia by 1,628 miles (3 per 
cent.), Africa by 998 miles (5.7 per cent.), North America by 
7,637 miles (3 per cent.), South America by 1,380 miles (4 per 
cent.), and Australasia by 51 miles, or 4 of 1 per cent. 
Australasia, besides Australia and New Zealand, includes the 
Hawaiian Islands with 90 miles of railway. Of European 
countries, Russia built most railway in spite of its special 
difficulties, 1,625 miles, as it is likely to do hereafter, because 
it needs them; France was next with 431 miles, followed by 
Germany with 411 miles. In Asia British India led with 909 
miles, followed by China, 464. In Africa nearly all the prog- 
ress was in British South Africa, where the addition was 352 
miles (5%, per cent.), the French possessions (including 
Madagascar) 461 miles (6 per cent.), and Egypt, 183 
miles (51%, per cent.) The Archiv gives the increase from 
1903 to 1907, which is 6.8 per cent. for Europe, 21.5 per cent. 
for Asia, 24.4 for Africa, 12.4 for the two Americas and 7 per 
cent. for Australia. 

The growth in Asia and Africa is notable, and the indica- 
tions are that, in Asia especially, and in China particularly, 
it will continue. The Chinese now insist in building their 
own railways, and they are making very clumsy work of it, 
the art of combination, beyond a certain degree, seeming to be 
beyond their present grasp, but they at last want the rail- 
ways, and in one way or another they are likely to get them. 
In South America, of the 1,380 miles opened in 1907, 894 were 
in Argentina, 192 in the West Indies, 115 in Peru and 114 in 
Brazil. 

Since 1897 the world’s railway mileage has increased 140,137 
miles, or 23% per cent. Asia has nearly doubled its mileage 
and Africa has gained 65 per cent. Much the largest gain has 
been in North America, however. The Archiv’s statistics of 
the capital invested in railways cover about 85 per cent. of 
this mileage and show a total of $41,774,000,000, and if the 
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other 15 per cent. have cost at the same rate, the world has put 
over 49,000 millions of dollars into these instruments since 
George Stephenson was a youth. As the population of the 
earth is estimated by the best authorities at 1,555 millions, 
this gives an investment of $31.50 per inhabitant. 





THE FUTURE OF THE HOLDING COMPANY. 





It remains to determine the nature and character of the interest 
embraced in the words: ‘In which it is interested directly or indi- 
rectly. If the words in question are to be taken as embracing 
only a legal interest in the commodities they cannot be held to include 
commodities mined or owned by a distinct corporation merely because 
of stock ownership in the carrier. 


In the foregoing few words of the commodities decision of 
the United States Supreme Court—the italics of the word 
“legal” being our own—is set forth one of the most important 
if not the most important of the court’s findings. It should 
be added that, a little later in its opinion, the court finds 
specifically that the word “legal’’ does not hit stock owner- 
ship by the railway carrier in the owning company. The 
railway company may, in fact, control the owning corpora- 
tion, but such control is not a direct or indirect interest, 
though the owning company must be a bona fide one. It may 
seem odd to the laical reader, but it is law as interpreted 
by the highest tribunal in the land. And, as bearing on the 
future of the many “holding” corporations of the country, 
the ruling may have great scope unless—a thing not unknown 
in the outworkings of law—later decisions modify it. 

In another part of the finding the court itself refers to 
“the ambiguity of the statute” and in such matters the lay- 
man must of course walk with hesitant tread. Yet one may 
call attention to the wording of the Massachusetts statute 
where almost the precise prohibitory words of the federal act 
are used. The Massachusetts law prohibits a railway com- 
pany from holding directly or indirectly the stock or bonds 
of any other cerporation and the courts of the state have 
compelled the New York, New Haven & Hartford to take steps 
to divest itself—directly and indirectly through a holding cor- 
poration—of its Massachusetts trolleys. The long and in- 
volved litigation in that state is not ended and there may 
be a difference in both the application and interpretation of 
the state act as contrasted with the federal statute. But it 
looks as though the same principle ran in both and it is no 
wonder that a high officer of the New Haven company, who 
probably reflects the opinion of his legal adviser, takes that 
view, as stated in a press despatch. 

But quite apart from the particular case, the commodities 
decision directs attention to the future of the holding com- 
panies and their legal status where an immense field of legal 
discussion is now opened, including the definition of the 
words bona fide. The holding corporation takes manifold 
shapes. Sometimes it is a mere agent, at other times a trus- 
tee, sometimes—indeed often—a mixture of both. The hold- 
ing agencies may be in form or effect corporate, or they may 
not. They may be transitory—like the voting “trust” with 
its time limit—or permanent. They may be organized to 
check competition—as in the Northern Securities instance— 
or for checking speculation. On the other hand they may 
promote speculation by releasing to the markets the securities 
of the properties controlled and thrusting them into the 
limbo of “high” finance—a phase too common with railway 
properties a few years ago. Holding companies may be re- 
sponsible or irresponsible, good or bad, and their charters 
have wide range both in scope and intent. But, in general, 
they represent the idea of indirection in control and manage 
ment—for control ultimately spells management as well as 
the broader and bigger noun, policy. 

Upon the word indirection, as the layman reads it, the 
Supreme Court has now set the hall mark of legality and 
a railway corporation can control properties by the stock of 
an intermediary corporate interest and still be inside the law. 
Certainly such seems, at least, the direct trend of the decision 
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—and its application is not limited to transportation com- 
panies. In this connection also attention may be called to 
Judge Brewer’s opinion in the Northern Securities case, where 
he emphasized the freedom of investment and characterized 
it as an “inalienable” right. 

We are greatly mistaken if this part of the commodities 
decision, which bears on outside stockholdings of corpora- 
tions, and especially on the future of the holding companies, 
does not reach vast and early import. Its reach and sweep, 
if taken in its fullness, can lead to no other conclusion. So 
momentous are they, indeed, that we are not unlikely to see 
a certain reaction in the courts and legal qualifications and 
restraints saying nothing of what Congress may enact in 
the way of modifying statutes—themselves subject to new in- 
terpretation by the courts. In its more solemn aspects the 
regretful feature of the whole situation in regard to both 
the Hepburn and the Sherman act is its lax of fixity. The 
Sugar Refining case, the Northern Securities case, the To- 
bacco case, the Hatters case and now the Commodities case, 
with their divergent opinions, their confusion of principles, 
their weakness in the application of the theory of stare de- 
cisis, while they assert much settle little. The material in- 
terests at stake are vast as are the principles of competition 
and combination involved. But divergent and limited inter- 
pretations of courts which themselves not only imply but 
assert the ambiguities of law, plus the incertitudes of future 
legislation, leave the situation perplexing, confused, and, for 
the railway corporations—in the long look ahead—painful. 
Out of it, of course, must come at last the crystallized law, 
but not yet, and, we fear, not soon. Meanwhile, such specific 
episodes as the effect of the commodities decision on the 
future of holding corporations will be edifying alike for 
jurists and laymen. 





THE JACOBS-SHUPERT LOCOMOTIVE FIREBOX, 





Considering the short life of the locomotive firebox with 
the usual flat plates and stayed surfaces, the expensive re- 
pairs necessary on it, its constant leakage and the difficulty 
of keeping it free from incrustation, it is surprising that so 
few successful attempts have been made to design a firebox 
of a different plan. A radical departure from such construc- 
tion is illustrated in this issue; and Messrs. Jacobs and 
Shupert, of the Mechanical department of the Santa Fe, 
should be given credit for their courage and enterprise in 
working out to successful completion their new sectional fire- 
box. In its design the principal object was to dispense with 
staybolts, to prevent the destruction of side sheets by ex- 
pansion, to protect the riveted joints by submerging them, 
and, by the use of the sectional construction, to prevent the 
disastrous effects of boiler explosions. 

Attempts to dispense with staybolts in locomotive fireboxes 
have been heretofore in the direction of water tube construc- 
tion, several forms of such fireboxes have been designed, and 
some of them used in regular service. In the Roberts water 
tube locomotive boiler, illustrated in The Railway Age, No- 
vember 23, 1906, the heating surface of firebox and shell is 
made almost entirely of water tubes. The Brotan locomo- 
tive boiler with a water tube firebox, illustrated in The Raitl- 
way Age, May 4, 1906, has been used on the railways of 
Austria, Prussia and Russia. It is interesting to note that 
although the drawing of the Jacobs-Shupert firebox shows a 
comparatively small boiler, the headers along the bottom of 
the firebox are supplied with water by two 6-in. pipes lead- 
ing directly to the bottom of the boiler shell, and in the de- 
sign of these headers, provision is made so that the water 
shall find as little resistance as possible in passing through. 
Designs for water tube fireboxes have also been made in this 
country, and one was patented in 1906 by S. S. Riegel, Chief 
Draftsman of the Southern Railway, which is somewhat on 
the plan of the Yarrow boiler as used for torpedo boats. 
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Other improvements in the locomotive firebox have re- 
sorted to the corrugation of the side sheets. The Cour- 
Castle corrugated side sheet, illustrated in The Railway Age, 
October 25, 1907, has been used on a number of Western 
roads. The corrugated firebox patented by W. H. Wood, 
illustrated in the Railroad Age Gazette, October 23, 1908, 
has deep corrugations extending down the sides and over the 
crown sheet, and in it the side and crown are in one sheet 
without any seams. The front and back tube sheets are 
also corrugated around the outer rim beyond the tubes. One 
of these corrugated fireboxes has been in service on the New 
York Central for the past six months. In addition to the 
benefit derived from reduced expansion, it dispenses with 
250 to 300 staybolts. Other designs for reducing the num- 
ber of staybolts are seen in the corrugated tube used in 
the Vanderbilt boiler and in the Lentz boiler, as used in 
Germany. 

The Jacobs-Shupert firebox was designed particularly for 
the use of fuel oil, and an important feature is the use of 
submerged seams, as the ordinary lap seam has a short life 
when subjected to the intense heat of the oil flame. The 
corrugated sections have deep curves so that they should 
have an accordion action and be free from the troubles found 
with the expansion of the plain plate when rigidly stayed. 
This flexibility should also be of advantage in allowing the 
tubes to expand more freely, thus preventing tube leakage. 
The sectional feature of this firebox will add to its safety 
and prevent the disastrous explosions which occur when the 
plain plate is overheated and the water is low. 

The principal criticism which has been urged against this 
firebox relates mainly to the formation of scale and to cir- 
culation. In regard to the former, much, of course, depends 
on the character of the water where it is used. If good 
water is used, of course, there will be little difficulty from 
this source. If the engine is run in a bad water district, 
time alone will determine whether the troubles from incrus- 
tation will be serious. A space large enough for a man to 
crawl through along on top of the crown sheet has been 
provided by leaving a large opening between the diaphragms 
at this point and by making the adjacent stayplates pin- 
connected, so that they can be removed in order to provide 
a wide space for inspection. Provision is also made for wash- 
out plugs along the side of each section and by a large open 
space along the mud-ring at the bottom. This latter space 
at the mud-ring is in the form of a rectangle 4 in. x 7 in. 
with the corner cut off with a 3-in. radius. The area of this 
space is about 25 sq. ft., and through this will be the prin- 
cipal flow of water to the side sheets. This area may be 
compared with that of the 6-in. pipe supplying the side header 
in the Brotan boiler, which has an area of 29.4 sq. in. The 
maximum width of the water space near the mud-ring is 
about 7 in., and this increases to 8% in. at the center line 
of the boiler. 


It is supposed that the bulk of the water evaporated by 
the firebox will circulate vertically, will have an independent 
flow in each channel and will be supplied from the large 
opening along the mud-ring. It is also assumed that the 
flow of water through this opening will be so rapid that the 
vertical circulation will be amply supplied. The length of 
life of the channel section will depend on how well these 
assumptions are sustained in actual practice. The forces 
tending to produce circulation in the water legs of loco- 
motive fireboxes are comparatively feeble, and the counter 
currents make the resultant flow of still lower velocity. The 
velocity of this circulation cannot be compared with that 
of the water from the boiler check, for there the flow is im- 
pelled by the steam in the injector. The numerous dia- 
phragms placed crosswise must also interfere with the longi- 
tudinal flow of water at all points above the main opening 
at the mud-ring. It is not certain what direction the main 
water currents will take in this firebox nor what their ve- 
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locity will be. For this reason we have said that in the 
absence of any definite knowledge on the subject the in- 
ventors deserve much credit for the boldness and originality 
of the design. It seems desirable that some attempt should 
be made to investigate this feature of the performance of 
the improved firebox, and it may be done while the experi- 
ments relating to the fuel and water economy are being con- 
ducted. Such an investigation would throw some new light 
on the general subject of water circulation in fireboxes. The 
large volume of water surrounding the channel sections 
should contribute to the rapid local supply where steam is 
being generated with unusual intensity, and this may be suffi- 
cient for proper circulation. 

The initial performance of the locomotive 917, one of the 
large tandem compounds of the Santa Fe, to which this fire- 
box has been applied, shows that the boiler steams freely 
and the circulation over the channel sections is sufficient to 
keep them cool. The more severe test will come when the 
heating surfaces become incrusted and the resistance to heat 
transmission is greater. The experiment with this new type 
of locomotive firebox is an interesting one and deserves to 
be successful. We hope to publish further information as to 
its performance, based on the results obtained from the tests 
which are now being conducted by Prof. H. B. MacFarland, 
Consulting Engineer, in the mountain region about Needles, 
Cal. 





**TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION.’’ 





The original Interstate Commerce Act was really only half a 
law. It provided that rates should be equal to all, but it did 
not provide that the service should be equal to all. As long 
as the persons or the freight were moved between the same 
points at the same rates the law was obeyed, but a railway 
could give one person better service than another. 

The Hepburn act changed all this; not only must the rates 
be the same, but everyone is assured the same “privileges 
and facilities.’ The change is most important. In railway 
language, it puts the transportation department under the 
commerce law. The traffic department had been put under the 
law by the original act in 1888. 

For on American railways there is a division between the 
men who make the rates,” the traffic men, and the men who 
“run the trains,” the transportation men. All through the 
world these branches of railway work are separated from the 
engineering edpartments which build and maintain the road- 
way and the rolling stock, but only in North America it is 
usual to make two departments of those in charge of the per- 
sonnel—separating the “running the trains” or “doing the 
work’”—from the department which “makes the rates.” 

And it is significant that this purely American department— 
the traffic department—should rank well up with the others, 
and indeed often claim the leadership. It makes the rates. 
Now, outside of America the rates are generally made by the 
government, and it is no business of mere administration 
either. This making of railway rates is a legislative func- 
tion, the Supreme Court tells us, and when a legislature de- 
putes it the deputy commission or court, as it may be, is still 
a lawmaker. Thus it is held by some who do not think the 
American way is right that our traffic departments are law- 
makers. To this question there are two sides. One may 
legally be a law to one’s self and to others so long as the law 
of the land is supreme. 

This omission in the original act was doubtless intentional. 
Certainly it was understood, and a good deal was said about 
the act leaving open competition in facilities, for at that time 
there were more than there are now who felt that competi- 
tion was compatible with regulation. They believed, indeed, 
that competition could be compelled by law. 

There was, too, an impression that the traffic department 
was the only one responsible for undue discrimination. It was 
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certainly the department which did the rate-cutting, the re- 
bating and the making of midnight tariffs. The transporta- 
tion department, indeed, was rather apt to play the virtuous 
brother, especially during the period when the original act 
was still in the twilight zone, and the courts had not fully 
decided what it meant. 

As the meaning of the law gradually appeared from the haze 
of legal conflict, the traffic departments found that there were 
many things which they could not do to secure business, and 
the transportation departments began to feel more and more 
pressure to do this, and that to secure new trade or keep old 
trade. They were asked to hurry up such and such ship- 
ments when consignees were in a hurry, to hold back when 
consignees were not ready, and more especially were they 
asked to hold goods free in storage and in cars to suit the 
views of shippers or consignees. 

It took some of us ten years and more to realize the change. 
The Old Timer tells this story: A certain exporter on his 
line had the choice of two ports at equal rates. He preferred 
the first of the ports, but there was a car surplus at the first 
port and a shortage at the second. The railway, of course, 
preferred to have the shipments made to the second port 
where the cars were needed, and requested the exporter to 
use it, which he did. He had forwarded several hundred 
cars, when it developed that one of the port charges was 
higher at the second port and his expenses were increased 
two or three thousand dollars. It was obvious that the rail- 
way should make it up, as it had been benefited by the in- 
creased car supply, and the Old Timer took it for granted that 
the traffic department had some device by which this money 
could be refunded. He found, however, that the law was 
being interpreted so stringently that the traffic department 
could not refund in such a case, while the transportation de- 
partment was quite free to use its best judgment in the collec- 
tion and refund of moneys due. 

“Do you mean,” said he, “that the transportation depart- 
ment is the only one which can cut a rate?” And the answer 
was, “Yes.” 

It must not be supposed that this situation resulted in any 
sudden and eager granting of extra facilities, equal or un- 
equal, to the public. Normally, traffic men prefer to make 
high rates and transportation men prefer to handle business 
economically, and know well that improved service means in- 
creased expense. 


The shipping public, however, when it found that conces- 
sions could not be secured in rates became most avid of con- 
cessions in facilities. Each shipper tried to buy privileges 
and facilities from railways by the offer of more business or 
the threat of the transfer of business to rival lines. Such 
pressure is hard to withstand and in the pressure some people 
were hurt, or thought they were hurt. As a result the law 
was changed. 

Every carrier is now compelled to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Washington, tariffs showing not 
only rates but all “privileges and facilities” covered by the 
rates. Further, the Commission may forbid such arrange- 
ments if they are unfair or unreasonable and prescribe reason- 
able arrangements. 

This is an immense subject and its working out will involve 
an immense amount of time and work. There are no decisions 
by the courts as yet to tell us just where the line is to be 
drawn, but the railways have made an effort to get into print 
all of their “privileges and facilities’ which are of importance, 
and the Commission has considered some of them formally 
and many others informally. Better yet, in recording these 
privileges and facilities the railways have done their best 
to provide them to all alike without undue discrimination. 

These privileges do not largely apply to passenger service. 
They do apply to freight, and generally to freight in large lots. 
A few of these privileges apply to freight in transit. The right 
of “reconsignment” is one and “milling in transit” another. 
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The right of reconsignment is exercised when a shipper with 
a number of markets ships freight before it is sold with the 
right of naming the destination when the freight reaches some 
intermediate point. “Milling in transit” originally applied to 
grain shipped to the seaboard. It is exercised when the grain 
is stopped at a mill en route and ground into flour. It was 
followed by a brood of privileges; “compressing in transit” 
for cotton; “planing in transit” for lumber, and the like. 

It must be confessed that privileges of this sort do not flour- 
ish in the light. It may seem advisable to give such a privi- 
lege in return for important shipments, but when it becomes 
an open matter of course it is usually recognized as a service 
for which payment should be made. 

Most of these privileges and facilities, however, are in some 
way connected with terminals and concern the freight before 
it starts on its journey or after it arrives. For this reason 
it is urged that they are local privileges and can only be 
regulated by the states. This point has not been fully de- 
cided by the courts, but so far the Hepburn act has been upheld 
and the railways are submitting to it. They have found, 
indeed, that the Interstate Commission can handle such mat- 
ters better than 46 states can. 

These local privileges in some localities involve even the 
draying of freight—store door delivery, as it is called. At 
some seaboard points they involve the delivery of freight in 
boats. At many others methods of loading, unloading and 
transhipment are involved, but everywhere are present the 
questions of storage and car demurrage. 

The carrying out of the law would be hard enough if it 
undertook only to prevent undue discrimination between 
people similarly situated, but it undertakes to forbid any 
undue preference to any locality by any railway. Our railway 
systems are so great and so interlaced that the enforcement 
of this provision should bring about a tendency to uniformity 
in all such privileges throughout the country. 

And here is a difficulty which may make the law very 
unpopular in some parts of the country. It will be impossible 
to make these privileges uniform without hurting some one. 
The privileges are much more liberal in some places than 
others. The railways would like the liberal privileges with- 
drawn. The public would like the liberal privileges extended 
over the whole country. Compromises will have to be made 
and compromises which involve the giving up of privileges 
are unpopular. 

The car demurrage question, for instance, which has been 
taken up seriously involves compromises of this kind. It is 
quite usual throughout the country to allow two days for the 
loading or unloading of a freight car. In certain localities 
more time is allowed. The compromise which is finally made 
will be popular in the localities that gain something, but un- 
popular where the time is reduced. 

The Commission has, therefore, a tremendous task ahead 
of it in investigating these privileges and facilities reported 
to it by the railways and determining whether or not they 
are fair to the different localities. It will be under the great 
disadvantage that no locality will want to give up its pet privi- 
leges. It is conceivable, indeed, that certain small localities 
with peculiar privileges will seek to conceal them. It will 
take the determined effort of years to bring into line the 
“privileges and facilities’—perhaps as many as it took to line 
up the rates. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Official List of Open and Prepay Stations, No. 2. A complete list 
of freight stations on approximately 450 railways, showing sta- 
tions having agents in charge, stations at which freight charges 
pow be paid and their geographical location, together with full 

The volume at hand contains 321 pages of statistical matter 

divided into two parts, the first part treating of stations in 

alphabetical order, and the second part of stations alphabet- 


ically arranged under the name of the railway company on 
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which they are located. The name of each station is accom- 
panied with full notes, giving particulars of value to shippers. 
The book is issued as of May 1, 1909, under special permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission by F. A. Leland, agent 
of the lines covered at St. Louis, Mo. It contains much infor- 
mation which it would be troublesome for a shipper to get in 
any other way. 


How to Use Slide Rules. By D. Petri-Palmedo, second revised edition. 
Price, 50 cents. Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton street, New York; 
65 pages, 7 in, x 4 in. 


The second edition of this concise little book on the use of 
the slide rule, besides containing the information given in the 
first edition, has an amplified chapter on the triplex slide rule, 
and chapters have been added describing the Nestler Pre- 
cision rule and the Stadia rule. These rules are modifica- 
tions of the Mannheim rule, which is fully described. The 
book, while not going into nearly as much detail in describ- 
ing the manipulation of the slide rule, gives sufficient ex- 
amples of its use for the principal calculations for which it is 
ordinarily used. The descriptions and examples are in a par- 
ticularly concise form, which necessitates close attention in 
studying them, but if this attention is given it will be found 
that the necessary information is all there. 

Laboratory Ewperiments in Metallurgy. By Albert Sauveur and H. M. 


Boylston. Published by the authors: Cambridge, Mass. 73 pages, 
8 in. by 10 in.; 17 illustrations; cloth. 


This book consists of a series of notes giving rather minute 
directions for the performance of certain experiments in metal- 
lurgy, and is intended for the laboratory use and guidance of 
students. It was written for those of Harvard University 
who are taking courses in general metallurgy and in iron and 
steel. 

For the student these notes ought to be invaluable, because 
they are so full and complete that by following them the de- 
sired results can surely be attained. The first part, dealing 
with general metallurgy takes up the work of coking and the 
proximate analysis of coal, calorimetry, pyrometry, the de- 
termination of melting points, and the reduction of lead, 
copper and iron oxides. In the second part, the work is some- 
what more elaborate and enters into the determination of the 
influence of carbon on iron, the thermal critical points of steel 
and the relation between the critical points and the hardening 
properties, and this work is extended to embrace the influence 
of the quenching bath in the tempering of steel and the effect 
of annealing. 

Each item is handled separately and with fulness of detail. 
Thus: in the proximate analysis of coal, with which the book 
opens, a complete and concise description of the apparatus is 
followed by instructions for each step in the process until the 
final results are obtained, and this is done in such a way that 
any intelligent person should be able to do the work without 
difficulty. The same holds true of the balance of the work. 
After each experiment one or more pages of blank forms are 
given for laboratory reports, so that not only will be instruc- 
tions, but the results be contained between the same covers. 

The book also contains a number of tables, such as typical 
analyses, thermochemical data, hardness factors, and the like, 
so that it is of value not only to the student, but to engineers 
who wish to gain an idea of the general methods used in metal- 
lurgical work of this character. 

The Application of Highly Superheated Steam: to Locomotives. By 
Robert Garbe. Edited by Leslie S. Robertson. New York: Nor- 
man W. Henley Publishing Co. 70 pages; 6 in. by 9% in.; 22 Il- 
lustrations. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

This book is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in 

The Engineer of London, and is an important contribution 

to the literature of the use of superheated steam on locomo- 

tives, not only because of the clear statement of the case but 
from the position and experience of the author, whose work 
on the state railways of Prussia is well-known. The ground 
is taken that a moderate amount of superheat is useless and 
the reasons therefore are set forth. The work that has been 
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done is outlined, and the special troubles that have to be 
guarded against are given in some detail. There is an out- 
line description of the several typical superheaters in use, 
and their individual advantages are stated. 

The book is characterized by its plain speaking and the 
author does not hesitate to name names and to commend or 
condemn as he thinks the case may require. For example, in 
dealing with the Pielock superheater he calls marked atten- 
tion to the weaknesses of the design; to the dangers of over- 
heating the tubes; to the difficulties of removal, renewal and 
cleaning; to the lowering of the tensile strength and the con- 
sequent liability to fracture when at a blue heat, and the loss 
of superheat by the passage of the steam through the steam 
space of the boiler, so that “only a very moderate degree of 
superheat can be obtained.” He also objects to the smokebox 
superheater because of the blocking up of the tube-sheet on 
the smokebox side. 

The book closes with a description of some of the details 
of the valve and driving mechanisms that must be especially 
adapted to the use of superheated steam. The standing of the 
author is such and the position which he takes is so important 
that a further discussion of the matter will be presented in 
a later issue. 








Letters to the Lditor. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES. 








New York, May 18, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with a great deal of interest your article re- 
viewing the matter of transcontinental rates, particularly 
with regard to rates to points on the line, such as Spokane, 
and I must say in response that while you have presented 
the matter in good form, I am not altogether convinced of 
the practical advantage of such a rate basis as is in force. 
The idea may be theoretically correct, but is it a wise policy? 

I enclose a clipping from a recent number of your paper, 
in which it is pointed out that freight can be shipped from a 
point in Utah to Los Angeles and back over the same rails to 
an eastern destination cheaper than it can be shipped East 
direct. Is not such a circumstance a constant incentive to anti- 
railway agitation, and so is not the theoretical advantage to 
the railway companies of some extremely wise pieces of rate- 
making nullified? 

You know we do not all do all that we have a right to do. 
There has to be some recognition of “policy,” of cause and 
effect, and some medium course, conciliatory, if you please, 
generally brings a better result than a strict adherence to our 
rights or to a theoretical policy. It seems to me that absurd 
rates, or apparently absurd rates, have had a very detrimental 
effect upon sentiment, and that popular impressions should be 
taken into consideration in a matter of this sori, for few of the 
public at large have the opportunity to study the matter along 
the lines set forth in your article. 

You would be clearly within your rights should you estab- 
lish a subscription rate of $1 per annum for some selected 
class of the community, and no doubt could justify, theoreti- 
cally, such a rate; but would it not be a constant thorn in 
the side of these who were paying the regular rate, and so be 
an unwise course? 

Perhaps these random thoughts upon a large subject may 
suggest to you something in the way of “testimony fn rebuttal.” 

F. W. SAWARD, 
General Manager, The Coal Trade Journal. 

[If rates had been kept on an out-and-out distance basis, 
there wouldn’t be much of any United States west of the 
Mississippi river. If they were based on ocean competition 


levels aS a2 maximum, the transcontinental lines, with their 
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hundreds of miles of bridge-like traffic across non-productive 
regions, would all have been starved to death long ago. The 
rate fabric is immensely complex, and in its present form it 
represents the best thought of many able men. Yet we suppose 
it can never be made wholly satisfactory to all the people that 
have to do business under it.—Ep1ror.] 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC MALLET COMPOUNDS. 








Wellington, Kan., May 14, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the Southern Pacific Mallet articulated com- 
pound locomotives as described in your issue of April 30, you 
say on page 937: 

“The track ahead is entirely out of sight and cannot be seen 
at all on a tangent from inside the cab; by leaning well out 
of the window it may be possible to see it, etc.” 

You also say later on, in referring to the engine in general, 
that “It is a bold piece of work and well worthy of all the 
attention that it will receive.’ Why not make the design a 
little more bold, covering the smoke arch with asbestos lag- 
ging and steel jacket, and put the cab over and alongside of 
same, giving the engine crew a chance to see where they are 
going? I can see no good reason why the cab should not 
have been built over the low-pressure cylinders. The 
injectors can be located at the smoke-box just as well as 
at the rear end of the engine, and the oil-burning apparatus 
can be controlled from the cab so located without any difficulty, 
Water glass and gage cocks can be arranged each side of the 
smoke arch by means of pipes, so that both engineer and fire 
man can see the water level, as in steamships, where the water 
glasses are in the engine room in plain sight of the water 
tender. The fireman might have to go to the rear of the boiler 
occasionally, to sand out the flues when necessary. The throttle 
and reversing gear can be operated from a cab so located, as 
well as from a cab in the old orthodox location. I don’t think 
there is any excuse for locating engineers on locomotives so 
they cannot see the track at all times unobstructed by the 
engine itself. HUGO SCHAEFER, 

Master Mechanic, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 





A TRACK-WALKER-STATION-AGENT. 





Albany, N. Y., May 20, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

In your issue of May 7, under title of “How to Discontinue 
a Station,” you discuss editorially, with some irony, the order 
of the Public Service Commission, Second District, in the 
matter of the petition of the New Jersey & New York Railroad 
Company, which was, as you put it, “to discontinue its sta- 
tion at Union, Rockland county.” Irony should be based on 
facts, and as you appear to have been misinformed, allow 
me to set you right in some particulars. The application was 
not to discontinue the station, but was as follows (I quote 
from the petition): 

“Wherefore your petitioner prays that the commission grant its con- 
sent to the discontinuance of said station for the reception or 
delivery of freight ; your petitioner intends to discontinue the 
station agency, but to maintain said station as a flag stop for passen- 
gers, providing sufficient accommodations for the protection of passen- 
gers awaiting trains.” 

The application was opposed and a counter-petition placed 
before the commission signed by some thirty residents of the 
vicinity, asking that the petition be denied. On the hearing 
the station supervisor of the railway stated in answer to 
questions “that if the stop at Union for the receipt and de- 
livery of freight is discontinued as requested in this petition, 
the local freight will be billed to Spring Valley, while the 
carload freight would be billed to Spring Valley, Union Switch. 
In fact, it would be the same, as far as carload lots are con- 
cerned, as at the present time, and if the petition in the 
present proceeding is granted and the station stop at Union 
is allowed to be discontinued, it is proposed to stop the trains 
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at Union the same as at the present time. So far as the 
passenger traffic is concerned there will be no difference; 
the only thing is there would not be tickets sold at that point, 
but trains will be stopped on signal at that point. Practically 
the only difference in handling of the freight business would 
be in the local freight at Spring Valley. The agent at Spring 
Valley would make the collections.” 

Q.—Do you propose to keep the waiting-room open for the accommo- 
dation of passengers? 

A.—Yes, sir; the waiting-room open. 

Q.—Keep it warm? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Who will do that? 

A.—The track-walker. 

Q.—How would the freight be delivered in less than carload lots if 
requested ? 

A.—It would be unloaded at Spring Valley. 

Q.—Would it ever be sent if requested if it were household property 
or something of that kind? 

A.—It would if it were a half carload of lumber, or something like 
that which would not be stolen, but any feed or such stuff like that 
would be unloaded in the freight house at Spring Valley. 

You will therefore see that the restrictions upon which 
you comment were imposed by the railroad itself as conditions 
upon which it should be allowed to discontinue the use of the 
station as a shipping and receiving point for freight and as a 
selling point for tickets; in other words, that the services 
of a regular agent at Union could be dispensed with. The 
company has another station—Spring Valley—located seven- 
tenths of a mile from Union. 

The commission welcomes at all times criticisms from a 
journal of the standing of the Railroad Age Gazette, but I 
think you will agree that such criticism should in all cases 
be based upon the facts. JOHN B. OLMSTED, 

Commissioner. 





ARTIFICIAL COOLING OF RAILS. 





Crafton, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 25, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

“No artificial means of cooling the steel shall be used after 
the rails leave the rolls” is a requirement embodied in the 
rail specifications published in the Railroad Age Gazette, 
May 21. 

To be valuable as an aid to prove that the distribution of 
metal in the proposed sections will obviate the necessity of 
artificial means, and simultaneously serve as a safeguard 
against misleading mill practices—to get out the section, this 
specification should state that no artificial means of cooling 
the steel shall be used before, during conformation and after 
the rails leave the rolls. Nor is this the only requirement 
absolutely necessary, in view of new methods intended for 
rolling rail in the future. A. W. HEINE, 

Metal Rolling Engineer. 





FLANGE WEAR ON SIX-WHEEL TRUCKS. 





Chicago, May 21, 1909. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

There seems to be a rather general impression among those 
who have not specialized on the subject that the middle 
wheels of a six-wheel truck develop less flange wear than the 
other wheels in the same truck. Investigations of tire temp- 
lets of 44 middle wheels and 91 outside wheels show that the 
relative flange wear on the middle wheels is somewhat in 
excess of that on the outside wheels. These results were 
obtained from cars in similar service on a large road running 
into Chicago. The tire templets were taken with great care, 
wear areaS measured with planimeter and reduced to a com- 
mon basis of area worn per 1,000 miles. 

Some reasons for the condition of wear cited are apparent 
upon consideration. 

On curves of short radius the outer extreme wheels of each 
truck tend to force the flanges of the inner middle wheels 
against the rail. Two flanges act against one. This condi- 
tion exists regardless of speed, and would seem to become 
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manifest when. the curve radius approaches 700 ft., which 
corresponds roughly to an 8-deg. curve. As the radius de 
creases, the binding becomes more marked until a point is 
reached where the wedges of the middle wheels on the inside 
of the curve will jump out of position. 

It would also seem that the flanges of the middle inside 
wheels would suffer even on a curve of comparatively large 
radius if the outer rail were elevated too much for the speed. 

Some relief will undoubtedly be experienced by allowing 
increased lateral movement between the brass and the axle, 
either on the middle wheels or on all of the wheels. This 
arrangement was not in force on the cars above referred to. 
Inquiry of one large road where the practice is to use brasses 
slightly shorter than M. C. B. standard elicits the information 
that it thereby does away with excessive flange wear on the 
center pair of wheels in a six-wheel truck. 

EDWIN S. WOODS. 





SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS IN RAILWAY 
SECURITIES. 





New York, May 11, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the article on savings bank investments in rail- 
way securities, which appeared in your issue of April 30, the 
whole theory on which this legislation has been based appears 
to me to be radically wrong. 

Most of the states require that only the bonds of railway 
corporations can be purchased which have paid dividends of 
not less than 4 per cent. for a series of years. If a corpora- 
tion should happen to be earning 10 per cent. on its stock 
and puts all of this back into the property and thus improves 
the value of the security, the bonds are not considered as 
safe as if the company distributed this money among the 
stockholders. 

Another peculiarity of this dividend theory is the minimum 
of 4 per cent., which in most states is required to be paid 
on an amount of stock which shall be not less than one-third 
of the bonded debt. The bonds of a company like the New 
York, Ontario & Western, for instance, which pays 2 per cent. 
dividends on a capital stock which is equal to more than 
twice of its total funded debt, are not legal, although this 
company disburses in dividend payments about three times 
the amount necessary if its capitalization were differently ar- 
ranged, and on a basis which would make them legal. 

More examples of this crude legislation are the cases of 
companies which pay dividends on their preferred stock, and 
where the preferred stock equals more than one-third of the 
bonded debt, but whose bonds are excluded because there 
happens to be an additional equity consisting of common stock 
which does not receive any dividends. Reference is made to 
the type of such cases as is represented by the Alabama Great 
Southern. 

At the reqvest of a number of banking and insurance people 
I prepared a bill on this subject, which was introduced at the 
last session of the Connecticut legislature. In that state 
there has been a great deal of dissatisfaction not only with 
the existing law, but with the method which has been pur- 
sued for the last few years of enacting special legislation, 
admitting such specifically named issues, which has led to 
bad results and charges about undue influence, etc. 

It was my aim to frame a law which would absolutely ex- 
clude all inferior or doubtful securities and would admit as 
many absolutely safe bonds as possible. The essential fea- 
tures of this proposed law were that no railway bonds would 
be admitted, secured on lines less than 100 miles long, or 
earning less than $1,000,000. Furthermore, the fixed charges 
of the company should not exceed 20 per cent. of its gross 
earnings. There were further provisions that, as is 
now customary in mortgages which provide for additional 
bonds for improvements and extensions, the company must 
have earned the interest, not only on all the bonds which 
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have been issued and 50 per cent. in excess thereof, but also 
on all the bonds which were to become issuable thereafter. 
The companies had to pass through this test for five years. 

The purport of this provision is, of course, to exclude small 
companies, whose earnings would be largely derived from lum- 
ber or some mineral product, where the business might 
fall off. 

The provision which excludes the bonds of companies which 
have fixed charges greater than 20 per cent. of their gross 
earnings is intended to cover the case of over bonding, where 
the earnings might be only temporary. The equivalent of 
this provision is the exclusion of companies whose bonded 
debt is more than five times the annual gross earnings, capi- 
talized at 4 per cent. 

The act in question also admitted equipment bonds of cor- 
porations which met with the previously mentioned require- 
ments, if there was an equity of 20 per cent. paid in on such 
equipment. The act deals separately with large corporations 
whose annual gross earnings exceed $25,000,000 and whose 
annual net surplus is in excess of $5,000,000, and admits de- 
benture bonds which contain the mortgage clause; that is, a 
provision that such debentures are to be co-equally secured 
with any future mortgage. 

This latter provision was a little ahead of the times, but 
was inserted because it is the writer’s view that most of the 
financing done by the large corporations hereafter will be 
done on such debentures which have no specific lien. This 
method is popular in Europe; it is almost exclusively em- 
ployed in Great Britain and is becoming customary in the 
New England states and is gradually spreading over the 
country. 

Public prejudice to the contrary notwithstanding, collateral 
trust bonds, which are secured by the deposit of first mortgage 
bonds, are just as good as direct first mortgage bonds; no 
better and no worse, and if the bonds which form the security 
should comply with the requirements of an act, the fact that 
they are deposited against some other issue should not be a 
bar to the collateral trust bonds themselves. As a matter 
of fact, a collateral trust bond has a great many features 
which .from the investor’s point of view make it more at- 
tractive than first mortgage bonds. Take for instance, in 
the case of Texas: There the law requires that a railway 
company must be incorporated under the laws of the state. 
It has become customary in the case of Texas corporations 
to issue all the bonds and stock of a company and deposit 
same with some trustee in the Hast, and issue against these 
securities a series of collateral trust bonds. In case of de- 
fault the bondholders have the whole corporation and can 
reduce the collateral to possession by putting it up at auction 
in New York or Pittsburgh, etc., and do not have to submit 
themselves to the irksome law, delays and legal expenses of 
a foreclosure suit in a distant state. They can keep the 
collateral intact and issue a new series of securities at a 
minimum of expense. This method was pursued in the case 
of the Denver & Southwestern Railroad a few years ago, and 
worked very satisfactorily. 

In view of the fact that the state of Connecticut admitted 
several issues ‘of terminal bonds by special legislation, the 
provision was inserted to cover terminal bonds in general, 
with the restriction, however, that they must cover property 
in cities of not less than 100,000 people, and must be guaran- 
teed or its facilities leased to some strong railway corporation, 
whose own bonds are admissible under the law. This pro- 
vision was intended to cover the emergency, where some com- 
paratively small corporation might attempt to carry the 
burden of a big terminal, as for instance in the case of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal and 
the old Chicago & Northern Pacific Terminal, etc. 

The matter of street railways has aroused considerable dis- 
cussion on part of investors as well as bankers, as many 
people believe that the business of street railways in large 
cities is about as permanent as possible. Undoubtedly the 
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business is permanent, but whether the profit on same at a 
fixed rate of fare is likewise permanent is quite another ques- 
tion. For this reason the requirements for street railway 
bonds were much more tightly drawn, it being necessary for 
a street railway to show an earning ability of twice its in- 
terest charges on all the bonds issued and issuable thereafter. 

In order to avoid the question of doubtful franchises no 
street railway bonds are admissible under the act, unless the 
company files a statement from the Mayor or other proper 
officials of the city in which the company operates, that the 
finances and that legislation shall be based on the sounder 
the maturity of the bonds. 

No action was taken by the Connecticut legislature on this 
subject, but presumably it will come up again two years 
hence. In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that there shall 
be a more general understanding on the subject of railway 
finances and that legislation shall be based on the sounder 
principles of surplus earnings rather than on surplus disburse- 
ments. “Private credit is based on the borrower’s earning 
capacity and character and not on his spending powers. Why 
should this rule be reversed when applied to corporations?” 

F. J. LISMAN. 


Contributed Papers. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN APRIL.1 














Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on the railways of the United States in the month of 
April, 1909. This record is intended to include usually only 
those accidents which result in fatal injury to a passenger 
or an employee or which are of special interest to operating 
Officers. It is based on accounts published in local daily news- 
papers, except in the cases of accidents of such magnitude 
that it seems proper to write to the railway manager for 
details or for confirmation. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN APRIL, 1909. 


Collisions. 
No. persons 
-——Kind of ——_, _-r ee 


Date. Road Plac Accident. +e -_ — 
8. Bess. & Lake EB. Seesien. Inctn. re. Ft. & Ft. 
19. Cent. of N. J...Com’paw Ave. re. " | 
19. Cent. of N. J.. -Com’paw Ave. re. Ft. & 4 D 1 
20. Nor. & Westn. . Roanoke. xe. P&F 1 7 
21. Tex. & N. Or...Mahl. be P&F 0 7 
Derailments. 
No. persons 


Cause Kind reported 


Date. Road. Place. of derlmt. of train. Kil’ d. i. "d. 
5. Den. & Rio G..Colorado Spgs. d.switch. Pass. 0 13 
9. Central Ohio... Nashport. unx. Ft. a. 0 
10. Seaboard A. L. . Hick’s, S.C. ms. Pass. 0 8 
SD: HOE, BAC. cis<cce Bristol. Wash. unx. Pass. 2 9 
12. Chic. & Alton. .Mayview. wind. Pass. 0 0 
15. Phila. & Rdg...Harrisburg. d. brake. Pass. 2 4 
17. Den. & Rio G.. . Dolores. d. bridge. Ft. 1 0 
19. Grand ca . Grand Rapids. washout. Ft. 4 0 
a Te OE . Craigs. d. rail. Pass. 1 2 

29. Bost. Py f OME ‘Palmer. b. rail. Pass. 0 6 


The derailment near Bristol, Wash., on the 10th, is reported 
as due probably to some defect in the engine or the tender, 
as the track was in perfect order; but the case has to be 
classed as unexplained, as no evidence was discovered of any- 
thing having been wrong before the engine left the track. 
The engine was completely overturned and the mail car slid 
down the bank at the side of the track and lodged near the 
edge of a river. The train had just entered a sharp curve at 
full speed. All of the cars in the train, except one, were de- 
railed, yet only two passengers were injured seriously. 

Of the half dozen electric car accidents reported in the 
newspapers in the month of April, one, a derailment, reported 
from Canton, Ohio, resulted in one fatal injury. 


a Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List : 
re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xe, other collisions 
b, Broken——d. Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction uDx, 
unexplained. derail, Open derailing’ switch ms, Misplaced switch 
ace. obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction 
of track, etc. boiler, Explosion of boiler of locomotive on road—— 
fire, Cars burned while running or Pass., passenger train F., 
or Ft., freight train (includes empty engines, work trains, etc.) As- 
terisk, Wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire Dagger, One or 
more passengers killed. 
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THE OPERATING ORGANIZATION OF THE UNION 
PACIFIC AND SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYSTEMS.* 


[WITH AN INSET.] 


BY JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT. 

Upon assuming the presidency of practically ail the corpora- 
tions comprising the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific sys- 
tems, E. H. Harriman was confronted with the problem of 
designing an organization that would economically and ef- 
ficiently supervise their operations. The mileage of the various 
rail and water lines is as follows: 


Rail Lines. 











Milesof Second Yardsand Miles of 
road. track. sidings. track. 
Wplen: Pee 6. nds ba ncien ss 3,338 437 1,187 4,962 
St. Joseph & Grand Island.... 258 Rtas 56 314 
Oregon Short Line.........> 1,454 5 421 1,879 
Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co...... 1,427 ies 250 1,677 
S. P. Co.—Pacific System.... 6,015 191 2,094 8.299 
Sonora Ratiway .i.<s.0ceees 2638 os 28 291 
Sunset-Central Lines ........ 3,442 45 990 4,478 
Mexican and Arizona Lines... 319 acard 47 365 
Mexican Extensions ........ 528 anere S7 615 
25 17) een ee eae ee ae 17,044 678 5,159 22,880 

Rail Lines Owned Jointly. 

Milesof Second Yardsand Miles of 
road. track. sidings. track. 
U. L.—Leav. & Topeka Ry... 47 whens 3 50 
U. P.—Miscellaneous........ Per Firen 14 14 

U. P—San Pedro, L. A. & 
Dai es Re a eta ae wid ora oye 1,066 Pals 279 4d 
Ss. P.—Sunset and _ Sunset 
WESECER Ms Tt Bsc cisicccctcs 48 otha 7 DD 
S. P.—Northwestern Pac. Ry. 406 10 107 522 
OURLS © aicitecrdaveu vies e'eae 1,567 10 410 1,986 
Grand total, rail lines....... 18,610 687 5,569 24,867 
Water Lines. 

Miles. 

UMRAO SUCMMUMINNTS TANCE 525 <a G, 4.a0-ave Std a 9 eae ROE SSE 88 we 4,400 

ETN CMU INED TRIN 5 oso enna sieview6a eC e A SS INRA aA eS 31,200 

IE. OC IN co a6 arc d ke a eee Ale Ne Stn ale we ales 35,600 

Grand total, rail and water transportation lines............ 54,210 


One can leave New York on a Southern Pacific Company 
steamship, transfer to the Sunset Lines at New Orleans, board 
a Pacific Mail steamer at San Francisco and land at Hong 
Kong, a total journey of 9,902 miles, without leaving Harriman 
lines. On the completion of the lines now under construc- 
tion between Seattle and Portland, and between Culiacan and 
Guadalajara, Mexico, a traveler will be able to make a con- 
tinuous trip on Harriman rails from Seattle, in latitude 47 
deg. 30 min., to Guadalajara, in latitude 22 deg., a distance of 
3,169 miles; or from Seattle to New Orleans, a distance of 
3,441 miles. 

In reconstructing the Union Pacific to make it not simply 
a good line but the best that could be built from the Missouri 
river to the Salt Lake valley, and later in making the South- 
ern Pacific the best line that could be built from the Salt 
Lake valley to the Pacific coast, Mr. Harriman was a pioneer. 
In designing an organization to meet the extraordinary con- 
ditions then confronting these great systems he was likewise 
a pioneer. Mr. Harriman solved his problem of organization 
by the creation of two unique positions, Traffic Director 
and Director of Maintenance and Operation, located in ad- 
joining offices in Chicago and both reporting to himself as 
president in New York. To these two staff officers, each 
within his defined sphere of duty, he delegated the admin- 
istrative control and supervision of the Atlantic Steamship 
Lines and of all completely owned rail lines save those in 
Texas where the law requires a local vice-president to report 
directly to the president. Mr. Harriman is a firm believer 
in team work, and in turning over the management of the 
properties to his two co-ordinate representatives in Chicago, 
with the injunction that on them rested the responsibility for 
net results, he struck the keynote of the entire organization. 
From the Chicago office down to the division offices, the traffic 
officers co-operate as loyally to secure low operating results 





*From a paper read before the New York Railroad Club, May 21. 
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as the operating officers do to promote business and secure 
new traffic. 

The accompanying chart shows in detail the operating 
crganization under the director of maintenance and operation, 
who acts as assistant to the president for the Louisiana lines. 
In the traffic department the organization is analogous, there 
being for each unit and reporting to the traffic director traffic 
officials co-ordinate with the vice-president and general man- 
ager, and under them division traffic officers co-ordinate with 
the superintendent. 

The theory of the organization is that the different proper- 
ties must be brought into close relationship with each other, 
vet preserve a full measure of autonomy. It is intended that 
a superintendent shall be the general manager of his division; 
and the general manager, in turn, be the responsible operat- 
ing head for the property. The director of maintenance and 
operation has charge of all new construction. The general 
managers are responsible for new construction in their re- 
spective territories. In the building of new branch lines, loca- 
tion and grading are usually under the immediate direction 
of the respective chief engineers. The superintendents do not 
become responsible until the track-laying stage is reached, and 
sometimes not until the track is completed. 

In the opinion of competent, disinterested critics, the re- 
sults obtained by this unique organization in its five years of 
existence have vindicated the wisdom of its creation. The 
crganization of the various component operating units is not 
essentially dissimilar from that of other railways which fol- 
low the divisional plan. This paper deals with the functions 
of the office of the director of maintenance and operation, 
which standardizes and correlates, supervises and investigates, 
commends and criticises, equalizes and differentiates as among 
different properties, but leaves each to work out its own prob- 
lems of administration. Its non-interference with details is 
shown by the fact that comparatively few positive instruc- 
tions have to he given. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

The management of the properties is vested in seven operat- 
ing vice-presidents, each of whom, with his corps of assist- 
ants, is working out solutions of problems on his lines which 
are common to all. A study of seven solutions of the same 
problem must necessarily demonstrate that one of the solu- 
tions is the best. 

Sometime, somewhere, was written by an Arabian sage: 
“He that knows not, and knows not that he knows not, is a fool— 

shun him; 

He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, is simple—teach 

him ; 

He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is asleep—rouse him ; 

He that knows, and knowg that he knows, is a wise man—follow 

him.” 

Our theory of standardization is simply, by frequent confer- 
ence, to find the wise man “that knows, and knows that he 
knows,” and having found him, to “follow him.” 

W. V. S. Thorne, our director of purchases, outlined at your 
meeting in February, 1908, our general policy of standardiza- 
tion and its economical effect upon his branch of the work. 
With a view to systematic working out of details for standard 
practices and uniform devices, the general superintendents, 
the superintendents of motive power, the chief engineers and 
the signal engineers meet in semi-annual conferences. These 
meetings, whilst separately organized for each branch of work, 
occur simultaneously in the same city, so: that some joint 
sessions may be held to discuss overlapping subjects of com- 
mon interest. Appropriate committees are appointed to ini- 
tiate or consider details. The minutes of the various parent 
bodies have the force of recommendations and contain a re- 
corded vote of the members whenever action is not unanimous. 
These minutes are forwarded through the various general 
managers, who append their own frank comments and criti- 
cisms. The director of maintenance and operation approves 
these minutes wholly or in part. Recommendations so ap- 
proved become the standard and remain the standard until 
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otherwise ordered. After a fair trial, any officer or employee 
is at liberty to re-open the subject and to suggest through the 
proper channels a substitute or modification. Initiative is 
preserved by leaving the meetings untrammeled. They are 
legislative bodies assisted by the individual general managers 
as expert advisers and subject to the approval or veto of the 
director of maintenance and operation. A very large percent- 
age of such action of the director is confirmatory; only a 
slight portion is nugatory. Still another part consists in re- 
ferring back for further consideration questions on which 
there is too marked a divergence of opinion. When time does 
not permit awaiting the semi-annual meeting, a mail vote is 
taken through the general managers. 

In this way, the general superintendents have, among other 
things, formulated a book of rules to supplement the standard 
code of train rules of the American Railway Association. The 
maintenance of way engineers and general superintendents 
have produced a book of maintenance of way rules. The sig- 
nal engineers have standardized their work in accordance with 
the most approved American practice. On the superintend- 
ents of motive power has fallen a heavy burden in standardiz- 
ing machinery, methods, designs, cars and the countless de- 
tails of construction and repair. Where the Master Mechanics’ 
and Master Car Builders’ Associations necessarily leave dis- 
cretion to individual roads, our superintendents of motive 
power necessarily co-ordinate individual preferences. The 
chief engineers and maintenance of way engineers have stand- 
ardized all plans for bridges, trestles, culverts, track struc- 
ture and buildings. Regardless of convenience, the com- 
mercial value of standard metal spans is estimated to save 
10 per cent. in origina! cost, to which must be added the elim- 
ination of unnecessary metal. One of the roads in the system 
was using a form of truss much older and complicated than 
our standard, which required 20 per cent. more material with 
the same unit stresses, for its construction to carry the same 
load. The various meetings, either separately or concurrently, 
are standardizing and reducing the number of reports and 
printed blanks. 

It must not be understood that the standards are so inflex- 
ibly maintained as to check improvement and _ initiative. 
Every officer and employee concerned knows that suggestions 
and criticisms are welcome, and as soon as proof can be offered 
that a new device or practice is better than the old its adop- 
tion quickly follows. Our plan requiring all officers concerned 
to vote on the adoption of a new device certainly curbs costly 
and ill-considered experiments. Nothing in our policy forbids 
experimenting with new devices, but it does forbid their adop- 
tion and use on a large scale until their merit has been 
thoroughly demonstrated to the satisfaction of all the general 
officers interested. Our officers appreciate that they are work- 
ing out an experiment in railway operation, and the knowl- 
edge that a new idea or successful device of any sort, if proven 
successful, will be adopted as standard practice on all of the 
Associated Lines acts as a powerful stimulus to originality 
and initiative. 


The practical benefits of standardization are apparent in 
many ways. The ability to order in large quantities standard 
articles, free from a capricious variety of details, makes pos- 
sible a reduction ranging from perhaps 10 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. in the purchase price of many staple items of construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation. Again, if a washout or 
other emergency occurs, a standard bridge, water tank, turn- 
table, etc., etc., can be ordered from the manufacturers in a 
ten-word telegram, and, pending delivery, a standard founda- 
tion can be built in full confidence that the structure will fit. 
Standard devices, signs and equipment make it possible in 
emergencies to balance forces and resources by transferring 
men or material from one property to another with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the service and to individuals in 
orienting themselves to strange localities. 

STATISTICS. 
The co-ordination of so many units in so great a variety 
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of territory, the maintenance of discipline among an army 
averaging over 80,000 officers and employees, the conduct of 
affairs which of necessity overlap jurisdictions of general man- 
agers, the duty of reporting conditions and results to the 
president in New York, all demand the utmost possible legiti- 
mate information promptly reaching the responsible head, the 
director of maintenance and operation. His office is admin- 
istered upon the theory of a minimum of direct action made 
possible by a maximum of information, he assisting each one 
of the units below from the bounteous lessons of experience 
furnished by all. 

Statistics are considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
a small bureau in the Chicago office under the charge of the 
assistant to director of maintenance and operation. The same 
principle is extended downward so that each division super- 
intendent has in his office under his direct supervision a small 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


STATEMENT OF LARGE INCREASES AND DECREASES IN AMOUNT 
OF TRAFFIC, .AND IN OPERATING EXPENSES, FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY, 1909, COMPARED WITH CORRESPOND.- 
ING MONTH OF THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 























EXPLANATION January, 1909 
ACCOUNT (Increases in light type; decreases in} Tota % 

heavy) 

! 

| 

TRAFFIC 

Freight: 
Freight Revenue $97,346.30 4.58 
Tons one mile (conductors) 71,957,319 | 28.56 
Gross tons per engine mile 142 13.51 
Average distance hauled—miles 2.63 .84 
Gross tons one mile 66,397.017 9.23 
Freight train mileage 37,668 5.93 

Passenger: 
Passenger revenue $26,095.76 3.68 
Passengers carried one mile 704,614 2.04 
Gros§ tons one mile 4,326.882 1.54 
Gross tons per engine mile 3 -64 
Passenger train mileage 4,077 61 





MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


























ACCOUNT EXPLANATION TOTAL % 
1-C-Superin- | Nebraska Division 155.15 
tendence. Wyoming ‘“ 63.82 
Miscellaneous | Utah 564.96 
Expenses. Kansas 306.79 
Decrease, Colorado -“ 143.02 
$899.94 47.76 
Total, 899.94 29 .64 
2. Ballast. Nebraska Division $330.23 
Increase, Wyoming ‘“ 237.04 
$1,283.21. Utah e 171.08 
Kansas eo *! 1,874.80 
Colorado io 195.40 
Total, $1,283.21 64.45 
* Due to charge of $1,885.20 account of 
Leavenworth Western Branch. No 
similar charge in January, 1908. 


Fig. 1. 


force compiling the accounts whose expenditures he in any 
wise controls. The division accountants are carried on the 
superintendent’s payroll, work under his direction, but are 
subject to supervision and check by the accounting depart- 
ment, which prescribes methods and forms. The results ob- 
tained from these statistical bureaus, and especially from the 
system of division accounting, have been so gratifying as to 
warrant extended reference to the forms and methods evolved. 
With a view to watching expenses more in detail, the 116 
operating accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have been increased to 161 for our own purposes. The sub- 
divisions of accounts thus affected are shown in the table on 
the following page and the resulting advantages are apparent. 
Receipts and Expenditures.—Monthly balance sheets show- 
ing for each system total receipts and total expenditures are 
drawn up, show for the period ending with each month of the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIMARY ACCOUNTS PROMULGATED BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AND SUB-ACCOUNTS SUPPLEMENTAL IN RESPECT THEREOF. 


Primary Accounts. Sub-Accounts, Primary Accounts, Sub-Accounts. 
{1)—Maintenance of Way and Structures: (III) —Traffic Expenses (continued) : 
1. Superintendence. la. Salaries of officers. 5d. Advertising. 
1b. Salaries of clerks and at- 06. Traffic associations. 
tendants. 57. Fast freight lines. 
lec. Miscellaneous expenses. 58. Industrial and immigration bureaus. 
2. Ballast. . . 
3. Ties. 59. Stationery and printing. 59a. Tariffs. 
4. Rails. 59b. Other stationery and ptg. 
5. Other track material. 60. Other expenses. 
5a. Frogs and switches. 
5b. Rail joints. 
dc. Tie plates. (1V)—Transportation Expenses: 
5d. Other track material. 61. Superintendence. 61a. Salaries of officers. 
61b. Salaries of clerks and at- 
tendants. 
6. Roadway and track. 6a. Applying ballast. 61c. Miscellaneous expenses. 
6b. Applying ties and. tie 
plates. 62. Despatching trains. 
6c. Applying rails, fastenings, 63. Station employees. 63a. Agents, clerks and at- 
frogs and switches. tendants. 
6d. Maint. and care of track. 63b. Labor at stations. 
6e. ee and care of roadbed. 
6f. Extraordinary repairs of 64. Weighing and car-service assns. 
roadway and track. 65. Coal and ore docks. ? ; 
69. Removing grassand weeds. 66. Station supplies and expenses. 66a. or — heating and 
ighting. 
7. Removal of snow, sand and ice. 
8. Tunnels. 67. Yard masters and their clerks. 66b. Stations—other erpenses. 
] : 68. Yard conductors and brakemen. 
9. Bridges, trestles and culverts. 9a. Bridges. 69. Yard switch and signal tenders. 
9b. Trestles. 70. Yard supplies and expenses. 
: 9c. Culverts. 71. Yard enginemen. 
10. Over and under grade crossings. 72. Enginehouse expenses—yard. 
: 73. Fuel for yard locomotives. 
11. Grade crossings, fences, cattle 11a. Grade crossings, cattle 74. Water for yard locomotives. 
guards and signs. guards and signs. 75. Lubricants for yard locomotives. 
oe 11b. Right of way fences. 76. Other supplies, yard locomotives. 
12. Snow and sand fences and snow 77. Op. joint yards and terminals—Dr. 
sheds. 78. Op. joint yards and terminals—Cr. 
13. Signals “ ete . 79. Motormen. 
3%. Signals and interlocking plants. 13a. Signals. 80. Road enginemen. 80a. Road enginemen—passen- 
138b. Interlocking plants. ger. 


14. Telegraph and telephone lines. 


15. Electric power transmission S0b. Road enginemen—jfreight 


and mired. 


16. Buildings, fixtures and grounds. 16a. Roadway buildings. 
16b. Engine houses and shops. 81. Enginehouse expenses—road. 
ey , 2 a j > »€ ’ e jn : ° 
16c. Fuel stations. f 82. Fuel for road locomotives. 82a. Fuel for road locomotives 
16d. Water stations and pipe —passenger 
lines. $2b. Fuel for road locomotives 


16e. Station buildings and ap- 
purtenances. 
16f. General offices. 


5 —freight and mired. 
Water for road locomotives. 
. Lubricants for road locomotives. 
. Other supplies, road locomotives. 
. Operating power plants. 
7. Purchased power. 
8. Road trainmen. 88a. Road  trainmen—passen- 
ger. 
88b. Road trainmen—freight 


17. Docks and wharves. 

18. Roadway tools and supplies. 

19. Injuries to persons. 

20. Stationery and printing. 

21. Other expenses. 

22. Maintaining joint tracks, yards 
and other facilities—Dr. 

23. Maintaining joint tracks, yards 


io she she she eho she 2) 
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and other facilities—Cr. and mined. 
89. Train supplies and expenses. 89a. Cleaning cars. 
89b. Heating and lighting cars. 
, 89c. Lubricating cars. 
(II1)—Maintenance of Equipment: 89d. Icing and watering cars. 
24. Superintendence. 24a. Salaries of officers. S9e. Other train expenses. 
24b. Salaries of clerks and at- ' 

tendants. 90. Interlockers, block and other sig- 
me 24c. Miscellaneous expenses. nals—operation. 
25. Steam locomotives—repairs. 91. Crossing flagmen and gatemen. 
26. Steam locomotives—renewals. 92. Drawbridge operation. 
27. Steam locomotives—depreciation. 95. Clearing wrecks. 
28. Electric locomotives—repairs. 94. Telegraph and teleph.—operation. 
29. Electric locomotives—renewals 95. Operating floating equipment. 
30. Electric locomotives—depreciation. 96. Express service. 
31. Passenger-train cars—repairs. 97. Stationery and printing. 
32. Passenger-train cars—renewals. 98. Other expenses. 
33. Passenger-train cars—depreciation. 99. Loss and damage—tfreight. 
34. Freight-train cars—repairs. 100. Loss and damage—baggage. 
35. Freight-train cars—renewals. 101. Damage to property. 
36. Freight-train cars—depreciation. 102. Damage to stock on right of way. 
37. Elect. equip. of cars—repairs. 103. Injuries to persons. 
38. Elect. equip. of cars—renewals. 104. Operating joint tracks—Dr. 
39. Elect. equip. of cars—depreciation. 105. Operating joint tracks—Cr. 


40. Floating equipment—repairs. 
41. Floating equipment—renewals. 
42. Floating equipment—depreciation. 





43. Work equipment—repairs. (V)—General Expenses: 

44. Work equipment—renewals. 106. Salaries and expenses of general 106a. Sal. of officers—general. 
45. Work equipment—depreciation. officers. 1066. Sal. of officers—treas. 
46. Shop machinery and tools. 106c. Sal. of officers—acct’g. 
ys rover plant equipment. i 106d. Other exp. gen. officers. 
5. Injuries to persons. i t 

49. Stationery a printing. 107. Salaries and expenses of clerks 107a. Sal. and exp. of clerks 
50. Other expenses. and attendants. and attendants—gen. 
51. Maint. joint equip. at trmnls—Dr. 107b. Sal. and exp. of clerks 
52. Maint. joint equip. at trmnls—Cr. and attendants—treas. 


107c. Sal. and erp. of clerks 
and attendants—acct’g. 
(1I1)—Traffic Expenses: 


53. Superintendence. 58a. Salaries of officers. 108. General office supplies and ex- 108a. Gen. offices—rents. 
53b. Salaries of clerks and at- penses. 108b. Gen. offices—misc. exp. 
tendants. 109. Law expenses. 
= 53c. Miscellaneous expenses. 110. Insurance. 
o4. Outside agencies. 54a. Outside agencies on line 111. Relief department expenses. 
—salaries. 112. Pensions. : 
54b. Outside agencies on line 1138. Stationery and printing. 
—erpenses. 114. Other expenses. _ a 
54c. Outside agencies other 115. Gen. administration joint tracks, 
cities—salaries. yards and terminals—Dr. 


54d. Outside agencies other 116. Gen. administration joint tracks, 
cities—exrpenses. yards and terminals—Cr. 
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fiscal year to date disposition of the revenues of the system 
under the following general heads: Operating Expenses, Ex- 
penses of Outside Operations, Taxes, Hire of Equipment, Addi- 
tions, Betterments, Construction, Equipment, Remittances, 
Miscellaneous, Capital Expenditure Carried on Operating Office 
Books; Current, Deferred and Contingent Assets and Liabilities. 

This latter heading shows the balance for each item at the 
close of the preceding year and at the close of the month to 
date. This exhibit furnishes in clear, comprehensive form the 
sources of revenue and the uses to which it has been put up 
to date, and the June form is the balance sheet for the fiscal 
year. 
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know just what the operations entrusted to him have cost 
segregated as to labor and material, and as to main line and 
branches, for the current month and for fiscal year up to date 
compared with the preceding fiscal year. 

One of the beneficial results of the panic of 1907, when earn- 
ings were rapidly falling and expenses were slow to respond,. 
was to prove the comparative worthlessness of statistics un- 
less they closely follow the operations they record. With the 
co-operation of the accounting department, methods were de- 
vised and instituted whereby the superintendent has at hand 
at all times the vital information as to the expenses of his 



















































































Full details of the expenditures, the totals of which appear C5. Form 2218. 
on this statement, are given on appropriate blanks, operating 7. 2. DIVISION 
expenses on the usual monthly statements of earnings and ex- 
penses, additions, betterments and construction on special 190— 
forms. 
at ee roe oe 7 General Superiniendet. 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES (Cont'd) 
Dear Sir: : : ; : : 
wi ; I transmit herewith explanations of fluctuations in operating ex- 
ACCOUNT EXPLANATION TOTAL % penses for 190 compared with same reriod of 
7 nach, revious year, having personally reviewed the month’s exhibit. 
fa Fy Seen D _——— eee. 5 . The eneutionr shown in the following accounts are regarded by 
rosea slot sect "meen > ensinn $ 1,503.25 me as unsatisfactory and I have taken action indicated to improve 
Decrease, mile, 4 - *] 1,555.08 results in future periods. 
$6,255.74. Decreased cost per ton, 3,706.44 
‘ ‘on? 1pm in number of cars ACCOUNT NO.| INCREASE DECREASE ACTION TAKEN 
andied. 
Wyoming Division. 
Increased engine mileage, 251.12 
Increased consumption per engine mile, 393.14 
Decreased cost per ton, 889.97 
Utah Division. 
Decreased engine mileage, 1,125.32 
Increased consumption per engine 
mile, *! 1,273.13 
Decreased cost per ton, 941.28 
* Due to increase in number of cars : 
handled. Fig. 3. 
Kansas Division. 
Increased engine mileage, 651.94 TsOe ae ” 
Increased consumption per engine mile, 71.89 division, accounts for them within 15 days after the close 
Decreased Cort eet cate 170.00 of the month, and has complete statistics of division traffic 
Decreased engine mileage, : 545,26 and equipment performance within 23 days after the close 
~~ consumption per —are 1,246.75 of each month. Formerly he had to wait 40 to 50 days for 
Decreased cost per ton, 2,827.74 this information. 
~~ 9 umber of cars By the 23d of the following month the division superintendent 
Miscellaneous, 10.47 receives back copy of form made up by him with the statis- 
Total $ 6,255.74 | 20.06 ‘tical matter that has been added in the auditor’s office. Each 
rs : Va division superintendent is, therefore, within approximately 
fs ho aw! Nebraska a $ 45.01 three weeks after the close of any month able to know ex- 
: motives. ao yaening x 29.65 actly what results have been obtained by him; and these 
: $1,789.91. One eS x ie operating sheets forwarded to the general superintendent, gen- 
ep wt siieniabiiiiae 34.94 eral manager and director of maintenance and operation, en- 
Sone ot OPeanine of aides 367:79 able each one of these officers to intelligently pass upon the 
a gael “8 ; Bd results obtained by their subordinates. 
ta : 
Kansas Zs 28.93 
Colorado t 786.88 C.S Form 2219. 
Total, $ 1,789.91 98.11 R. R: DIVISION 
* Due to charge covering proportion of 
amount paid Omaha Water Co. for 
water furnished at Omaha and So. 190— 
Omaha. Similar expenses in Jan., 














Fig. 2. 





Operating Expenses.—The largest deduction from the rev- 
enue is. of course, for operating expenses. As soon as pos- 
sible after the close of each month’s accounts the division 
superintendents forward to the auditor, with explanations, a 
statement of operating expenses on their respective divisions 
which they control or partially control. These statements are 
consolidated by the auditor for the system, and in a few days 
afier the receipt of comparative statement of earnings and 
operating expenses the director of maintenance and operation 
receives the explanations in the form, a few sample pages of 
which are shown herewith (Figs. 1 and 2). From these forms 
such explanations of fluctuations of expenses as may seen neces- 
sary are made to the president. 

The division superintendent makes up forms which enable 
him, within about 15 days after the close of the month, to 





Director Maint. & Oper. or General Manager 





Dear Sir: 

I transmit herewith Superintendents’ explanations of fluctuations 
in Operating expenses on lines under my jurisdiction for 
190 compared with same period of previous year, with their letters 
indicating action taken. I have personally reviewed the month's oper- 
ations as reflected by these exhibits which are unsatisfactory to me in 
the following respects, as to which I have taken action indicated to 
improve results supplemental to that of Superintendents. 





ACCOUNT NO. INCREASE DECREASE ACTION TAKEN 
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The superintendent is required to analyze and explain opera- 
tions shown on Forms 4,913 and 4,914 on Form 2,218 (Fig. 3), 
showing the general superintendent what action he has taken 
to improve unsatisfactory results. A similar Form, 2,219 
(Fig. 4), is required of the general superintendents by the 
general managers, and of the general managers by the direc- 
tor of maintenance and operation when transmitting the divi- 
sion explanations of expenses. This requires officers to closely 
study operating results and insures the application of neces- 
sary corrections. It has also largely reduced letters and tele- 
grams of inquiry and explanation. 

To further analyze operating expenses and results, the Chi- 
cago office avails itself of copies of statistical forms and re- 
ports made for the use of the officers in active charge of opera- 








CARS UNDERGOING AND AWAITING REPAIRS 
Marcu Ist, 1909 















































March Ist, 1909 Feb. 1, 1909 | Mar. 1, 1908 |Bad Order 
Cars per 
System Pct. of Pet. of Pet. Pct. |Mi. of Rd 
& Home Total | Foreign | Total | Total | Total | +Inc. | Total | +Inc. | Mar. 1, 
Equip. Equip. -Dec. -Dec 1909 
Union Pacific fo aa 594 3.9 82 676 4.5 787 |-14% 855 |-21% 20 
5 % 72 |-232% 
Gnionk Rana co] “3 | 28 | 3 | “3 [os | “or ose | to |-s5% | 205 
Sou. Pac. Co.—Pacific Sys. 1,912 748 136 2,048* | 7.6 1,215 |+69% | 1,374 |+49% -48 
Louisiana Lines. »...4-... 716 4.2 42 758 4.4 905 |-16% | 1,558 |-51% 23 
Total. .ccccsoees 3,708 5.3 334 4,042 | 5.8 | 3,497 |+15% | 4,679 |-14% 26 
* Increase due to reduction working hours in shops. 
Fig. 5. 








tions on each system. For maintenance of way officers, Statis- 
tical Form 231 shows in 48 columns the average mileage oper- 
ated, cost per mile of main and additional main track for 
year up to date, and for various items, followed by statistics 
showing the number of ties and tie plates used up to date, 
and the percentage of those used to the allotment for the 
vear; the physical characteristics of track as to weight of 
rail, ballast, tie-plating, density of locomotive mileage, and, 
finally, a comparison of principal items with corresponding 
ones of previous year. General and division officials, with this 
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first hand information, are robbed of excuses for failure to 
keep within their respective periodic labor and material allow- 
ances for maintenance expenditures. 

Maintenance of Equipment.—A close watch is kept on the 
condition of freight equipment, and reports of number of bad 
crder cars made every 10 days (Fig. 5), and of condition of 
locomotives every month (Fig. 6). Copy of consolidation of 
these division statements, made in the general managers’ of- 
fices at the close of the month, is sent to the director of 
maintenance and operation. 








CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Jasuary Ist, 1900 


















































Goop Orver Neepine Repairs Ix SHop 
Roao Fer cert. 
Number XNumter | Percent. | Number] Per cent Spare 
loo 1908 107 
Unicn Pacific Ke. road... 40 74% 67% 67% 02 14% 78 5 
Oregen Short Lire R. R 335 80% 79% 84% 53 13% 31 63 
Oregon Kailrcad & N. Co. 201 77% 74% 18% 44 17% 14 2 
Sou. Fac. Co.—F. cific Sys 703 70% 70% 71% 176 17% 131 45 
Louisiana Lires oes 382 73% 80% 81% 73 14% 70 32 
Tctil 3.341 74% 72% 75% 438 15% 324 11% 215 
Locomotives Owred Jaruary Ist 2.873 Spare 215 
lec. st 2,880 180 
Nov. Ist 2,884 180 
Oct Ist 2,891 210 
Sept Ist 2.896 245 
Aug Ist 2,904 350 
July Ist 2,917 345 
Fig. 6. 








Form 512-A (Fig. 7), one of the few forms compiled by the 
general auditor especially for the Chicago office, copies of 
which, however, are sent to all interested, gives a check of 
cost of handling freight at important stations, one of the 
largest items of operating expense. 

Passenger and freight train statistics are shown on Forms 
622 (Fig. 8) and 544. The only cost items given are 
those controllable by the _ superintendent. Weekly and 
monthly tonnage statement, which we think our most 
useful and important form, not only for the Chicago office 








OREGON SHORT LINE RB. KR. CO. 


FORM G12-A. 


THE OREGON RA. R. & NAVIGATION 


OPERATIONS OF IMPORTANT FREIGHT STATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1908 AND 1907. 
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KANSAS CITY SALT LAKE SPOKANE PORTLAND 





1908 | 1907 || 1908 | 1907 || 1908 | 1907 || 1908 | 1907 








ITEM OGDEN | RENO | SACRAMENTO OAKLA 
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| 1908 | 1907 || 1908 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 





1,232] 1,287]] 1,094] 1,063 276 292 | 8or 887 
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| 1 Number of freight cars originating at,stalion, loaded by stationmen ....... 1} 1,302] 1,598 387 105 | 1,537] 15650]| 4.537 | 
j 
23,911 | 26,696 || 16,808 | 21,898}; 2,825 345C |} 15,790} 17,041 |] 2 Number of freight cars handled in station yard.... ... .......20-+ sees 2 I] 44.438) 56,041] 3.567] 4.3290] 27.714 | 30,571 |) Go,gry | 
| fi + 
9,598 | 11,739]| 8,533] 8,972] 1,661 ae 9737 | '0,743|| 3 Tons of freight loaded by statiormen into cars originating at station ...... 3 |] 16,841} 26,038] 1,909] 1,552) 13,853] 14.739]| 56.5%: | 
Cocccefrcccece sm soecee locecees M cocceehvcccese B tecece leeess © 4 Tons of freight loaded by stationmen into cars passing station............ OG itcccestacicione 137 168 || rene eee 33| 
3 4/731 | 6,963] 6,726) 7,566]| 1,069] 1,340} 9,408] 14,625]/ 5 Tons of freight unloaded by stationmen..................ceeeeeeeeeee 5 || 17,440] 26,600 || 2,232] 1,839 9.141 | 11,579 | ast | 
10,473 | 12,689] 12,475 | 13,510] 2,343 3,007 | 19,145 | 25,368} 6 Total tons of freight handled by stationmen.....................2eee0+ 6 || 23,476} 33,659 || 4.138] 3,325 | 16,873 20,980 | 78.514 | 
| 93-705 99,343 || 69,209 | 78,534 |] 13,943 | 16.343 || 185,871 | 200,376] 7 Total tons of freight handled by stationmen, shippers, etc..............-. 7 |] 57,943 | 61,154 }] 29,612 | 26,740 105,012 133,099] 213,150] 
: | | 
| 7.8 9.1 78 8.4 6.0 +2 12.2 12.1]] 8 Average tons of freight loaded per car by stationmen into cars originating at station... 8 12.9 16.3 10.7 9-4|| 9.0 $.9]} 2.5 
4.347] 4505] 3,052| 3,554]| 1,676] 2,383|} 5,063] 6,797]| 9 AGENCY EXPENSES FOR FREIGHT SERVICE. Agents and clerks... 9] 3,167] 3,150]| 2,071 | - 2,246 | $3081 ditsel 8346 
. (Dollars) 1 
; 3,504| 4,021 || 38250] 4,270] 1,050] 1,293] 7,800] 12,544]| 10 Station Labor......... 10 | 4,762] 8,711 848 | 2,469|| 5,717] 6,977] 14,606 
| act! _—_—— — q ————_ - 
|, 7851) 8,526] 6,302] 7,824]) 2,726] 3,781 | 12,868} 19,341] Hf as ES he esdecccivcess i 7,929] 11,861 |] 2,919] 4715] 11,111 | 16,131 | 22.75: | 
‘ | | 
) | 
| 4.842], 6,579] 4,827] 8,393 774] 1,432} 3,895] .4,633]| 12 Expenses Yardmen and Sw'tchmen in Freight Service (dollars)........... 12 || 5,968} 10,267]. 745 rts 6,654 11,542 | 11,947 
\ Beal 
| 
| if “ 
a 12,693 | 15,105} 11,129] 16,217]/ 3,500] 4,913 || 16,766] 23,974|/ 13 Total Agency and Yard Expenses for Freight Service (dollars)......... 13 || 13,897] 22,128 | 3,664] 6,140 I 17,765 | 27,673 | 34.690 | 
| | rem § 
! 0.20 0.25 0.29 0. 38 0.27; 0.33 0.25 0.27 || 14 Yard Expenses per freight car handled (dollars) ...... ..........00% 14 0.13. 0.18 0.21 0.33 0.24 0.35 0.2¢ | 
| 41.5 35:5 24.5 26.3 72.5 79.2 26.5 26.3} 15 Cost of Agents and clerks per ton handled by stationmen (cents)....... 15 13.4 9-3 50.0 67.5|| 38.9 43.6 10.4 | 
) 33-5] 32-7 26.1 31.6] 44.8] 46.5) 40.7] 49-4] 16 Cost of station labor per ton handled by stationmen (cents) ......... 16 20.2 25.9 20.5 74:2|} 33.9 33-2 13.6 | 


18,389 | 26,539] 13,574] 23,529]} 5,079] 7,512 || 16,752| 20,849] 17 Miles run l-y switch locomotives 











NUMBER OF CARS INTERCHANGED WITH CONNECTIONS 
6,241} 7,288] 1,986] 2,089]] 1,278| 1,635] 2,809] 2,923|| 18 Received from............... 


5.945] 6,611 || 2,466] 3,052] 1,311] 1,452 2,780} 3,154] 19 Deliveredto ................ 


Paty ee et sr 17 || 18,750] 34,208} 3,060] 6,678) 22.359] 35,156] 52,326 





| | 
18 | 5,952] 6,923 275 318 | ne giietiee Wicadeva 


Bok emes Re Ladi eee Oe onda eames 19 |) 6,313] 9,169 265 oe pageaual Buta oe 





13,899 }) 4,452]  5,T4t 
































5589 hx aacubekaecedsan’s 





tee ee rerseeseeeeseceosesesese osoe ff $2,205] 10,092 | S4O] O79 |] ceeeee feseeceell seeres 
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but for every superintendent and division officer, shows in 
great detail the tonnage moved by the locomotives both east 
and west bound, so that the effect of preponderance of traffic 
on train load may be watched. As it appears seven to eight 
days after the train movements it records, transportation of- 
ficers have early means to check the most efficient use of 
power—the foundation of economical management. It de- 
prives the subordinate of the usual excuse that traffic pre- 
ponderating in one direction prevented efficient train loading, 
by showing what was done in that direction as well as in 
that of lesser traffic. Form 1,245, a companion sheet, shows 
efficiency of use made of motive power. In third column, 
under heading “Potential Ton-Miles,” it shows how many ton- 
miles could have been actually given the locomotive on the 
run in question. This compared with the actual ton-miles 
moved, gives at once a check on the power wasted. The money 
value of this wasted power is computed for each division by 
the auditor and is shown as the last item in the statistics on 
Form 4,914. 

To stimulate most efficient use of car capacity, Forms 1,290 
are issued as promptly after the first of the month as possible. 
They are usually in the hands of the superintendents in from 
15 to 18 days after close of month, and show exactly how cars 
have been loaded with principal commodities. 

Form 164 shows statement of expenses incurred in main- 
tenance and operation of interlocking plants, and Form 165 
the expenditures incurred on account of maintenance of auto- 
matic block signaling. These two forms have recently been 
devised on account of the very large mileage of automatic 
signals and increasing number of interlocking plants. 
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PURE PRICKS 


Accidents in train service and casualties resulting therefrom 
are consolidated by each genera] manager on Form 2 8900, and 
transmitted to Chicago with computations showing number of 
accidents and property damage per million locomotive-miles 
run. For comparative and competitive purposes, these reports 
are: consolidated in the office of the director of maintenance 
and operation and issued monthly, so that each general man- 
ager may know exactly what his associates are doing. A de- 
tailed monthly statement of serious train accidents comes to 
the Chicago office and its lessons are disseminated to the sev- 
eral operating units. 

The operations of the rolling mills at Laramie, Wyoming, 
and Sacramento, California, in which scrap is reworked, are 
shown in detail on Form 2,341. The operation of the brass, 
iron and wheel foundries is shown in detail on Forms E-21, 
2,462 and 2,305. 

Earnings and expenses of dining-car and hotel service are 
shown on Form 160. 
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DIVISION 
NEBRASKA DIVISION: 
... Main Line.......- 
Branches 
WYOMING DIVISION: 
Main Line 
UTAH DIVISION: 
Main Line 
-. Branches ........ 
KANSAS DIVISION: 
«+ Main Line...-..... 
--- Branches ?....... 
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COST PER LOCOMOTIVE MILE (Conte) 
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For ready reference by the director of maintenance and 
operation and his staff, the principal operating statistics for 
each property are shown in graphical condensed form in a 
pocket memorandum book about 4 x 6 in. Pasted in this 
beok is a folded condensed statement showing certain import- 
ant operating statistics for expired months of current and 
corresponding period of previous fiscal year with percentage 
of increase or decrease. This small sheet gives a compre- 
hensive view of the operation of all the properties up to date. 
It is very useful and convenient. 

In addition to these forms, which are regularly rendered, it 
is customary to select some one item of expense from time 
to time and make it the subject of special study, this stimu- 
lating attention and thought on this particular item, further 
study being given when deemed necessary. 
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The small] table on the following page gives some idea of the 
results of the system in the face of a steady rise in the prices 
of labor and material. 

Had the 1909 business been moved at the 1904 train loading 
rate, about 10,000,000 more freight train miles would be re- 
quired for the year than will actually be the case. For the 
period shown, 34 per cent. more passengers and 24 per cent. 
more tons of freight were moved one mile with only 10 per 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
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May 28, 1909. 





cent. more train miles. The efficiency based traffic 
handled per employee also increased. 

All expenditures for additions and betterments require an 
“Authority for Expenditure,” approved by the Chicago office 
and passed upon by the executive committee of the board of 
directors in New York. These authorities, involving neces- 
sarily an immense amount of detail, add largely to the volume 
of important business of the Chicago office. Their tabulation 


upon 








Total, All Associated Lines. 
6 monthsend’g Year ending 
Dec., 1908. June, 1908. 


Year ending 
June, 1904. 


Passengers one mile, ex- 

cluding ferry  passen- 

MOUS) 5.245 esas aoe eo 1,175,960,857 2,212,680,362 1,604,272,671 
Passenger train miles.... 16,480,395 33,022,772 26,805,518 
Passengers per train..... fat 67.0 59.8 
Ton miles freight, includ- 

ing company freight... 7,253,756,237 14,127,148,337 11,396,231,734 
Freight train miles...... 14,496,698 31,691,620 30,822,000 
Tons, freight per train... 500.26 445.65 370.01 
Loaded car miles........ 339,833,050 644,695,870 579,389,550 
Tons per loaded car...... 21.34 21.90 19.68 
Total operating expenses, : 

WONT MEMBS 66 sce: ons cists: $52,388,070  $116,183,010 $86,243,263 
Per cent. operating ex- 

penses to earnings..... 52.49 61.79 61.17 
Total train miles........ 29,537,367 61,679,427 56,147,089 
Operating expenses’ per ; 

CPRIM TANG oi nes alee a ce $1.78 $1.88 $1.54 
Operating expenses per ton 

mite: (OB): .4-. scene 3.5 4.2 4.2 
Number of employees at 

close of period ....... 80,006 72,765 75,258 








each month, showing amounts authorized, spent and unex- 
pended, enables the beard to properly finance operations. All 
authorities expire with the fiscal year, and if the work is not 
completed the unfinished part must be covered by a new 
authority. 

REPORTS. 

Crops.—A weekly report of crop conditions in contiguous 
territory is made by the Chicago office on Form 2,616 
for the information of the president and the board of 
directors. The railway administrative machinery is employed 
without the aid of specialists. The primary data, showing 
conditions and prospects, originate with the station agents 
after consultation with the farmers and other local persons. 
These station reports are consolidated and edited first in the 
offices of the division superintendents and for the divisions 
in the offices of the general managers. After final consoli- 
dating and editing in the Chicago office, the weekly report of 
perhaps 2,000 to 3,000 words is ready for New York. Each 
report is made complete in itself. A weekly and much briefer 
telegraphic report is made showing traffic possibilities as re- 
flected by the condition of staple crops. In preparing these 
crop reports, the general methods of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are followed. Based upon local informa- 
tion, supplemented by all available government and state sta- 
tistics, an estimate is made of the acreage, condition and prob- 
able yield, compared with a “normal” which is usually the 
average of the preceding five years. 

Press.—Each general manager receives current issues of 
practically all newspapers and periodicals published in his 
territory. A competent person in his office, after careful scru- 
tiny of editorial and other matters, tabulates and compiles 
a record showing the general attitude toward railways and 
other corporations of each publication. Twice a month each 
general manager telegraphs the director of maintenance and 
operation a brief fortnightly synopsis of public sentiment as 
reflected in the press, showing number of publications ex- 
amined, percentage favorable, neutral and antagonistic, quot- 
ing criticisms, complaints and expressions of special interest, 
and commenting upon the general trend of opinion as voiced 
from political and commercial centers. The Chicago office 
briefs and consolidates these reports for telegraphic transmis- 
sion to New York. These reports are of great benefit in de- 
tecting causes of friction and enabling the application of 
prompt corrective measures. 

The regular reports are supplemented by special telegrams 
covering items or incidents of more than usual importance or 
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significance. In addition, numerous newspaper clippings are 
currently forwarded by mail through the Chicago office. 

The equipment of the associated lines is pooled, and to get 
the maximum use of the equipment some directing office must 
have arbitrary authority to order movement of equipment 
from one point to another in emergency and to adjust balances 
at system interchange points. Form 1,335 was devised for the 
purpose of showing the general manager and his important as- 
sistant, the car service agent, from the morning report the 
location of entire equipment on each system. Data for each 
division are transmitted by wire each morning on the usual 
7 a.m. veport. The results are compiled daily for the use of 
the car service agent and general manager and copy of com- 
pilation for the 10th, 20th and 30th of the month are for- 
warded to the director of maintenance and operation. The 
footings show him at a glance the condition of car balances at 
interchange points between lines over which his jurisdiction 
extends, indicating how many foreign cars are on associated 
line roads, how many associated line cars are on foreign roads, 
and locate generally to within 1 or 2 per cent. the entire asso- 
ciated line equipment of some 75,000 freight cars. 

The assistant director of maintenance and operation, among 
other duties, handles these larger movements of equipment. 
It will be observed that no detailed car record is kept in the 
Chicago office. To do so would destroy the policy of local 
autonomy; the director of maintenance and operation would 
become general manager of some 18,000 miles of railways—an 
impossible task for any one individual. 

The Harriman freight car pool is not unlike those of the 
Pennsylvania and of the New York Central. When the prin- 
ciple is extended to the pooling of car pools, the car efficiency 
and traffic capacity of American railways will be appreciably 
increased. The same methods that brought about a reduction 
of 54,000,000 miles movement of empty cars on the Harriman 
lines in the two years after their inauguration would make 
a proportionate reduction of 477,000,000 annually on the rail- 
ways of the United States. Anything that tends to strengthen 
the service of a railway redounds to the reciprocal advantage 
of the public it serves. The patrons of the Harriman lines 
are better off because the same refrigerator car which moves 
melons from the Mexican border to the Atlantic seaboard in 
June can handle Oregon peaches in August, Colorado pota- 
toes in October and California oranges in December, besides 
hauling merchandise west on each return trip. So it is the 
country over. Combination into large units is demanded by 
the bigness of modern conditions. It is the duty of the rail- 
ways to help educate the people in right thinking and to avoid 
suspicion of unwillingness to disclose actual conditions. 

PUBLICITY. 

The policy of the Harriman lines is to be frank with the 
public in company matters. When a serious accident occurs, 
an open‘ board of inquiry is promptly convened by the division 
superintendent, consisting of himself, the master mechanic, 
the division engineer and two or more prominent representa- 
tive citizens. This board, a high class jury, hears evidence 
and publishes its findings in the local press. Not infrequently 
a newspaper man is a member of the board. If this board 
does not get to bottom facts, a second is convened, composed 
of general officials and of prominent citizens of the state: 
for example, an ex-governor, a well-known banker, a leading 
editor, a retired general officer of the army, etc., ete. This 
policy has greatly improved discipline and educated public 
sentiment. The men are eager to avoid the published censure 
of their fellow citizens. The public are pleased with the frank- 
ness of the companies and sympathize with their difficulties. 
Personal injury settlements are no heavier—if anything, are 
lighter—under this policy. It is idle to argue that liability 
can be avoided by a suppression of information. 

INSPECTION. 

The adoption of standards implies seeing that they are main- 

tained. Each general manager and the members of his 
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staff may in the utmost good faith report that a standard 
practice or device has been installed. Investigation may dis- 
close the fact that due to honest differences in interpretation 
two adjacent properties have in reality widely varying prac- 
tices. Such non-standard conditions can only be ascertained 
and corrected by open and above board inspection from the 
Chicago office. 

The director of maintenance and operation and the mem- 
bers of his personal staff spend much of their time on the 
road, seldom traveling together, and seldom all being in 
Chicago at once. They cannot, however, do all of the in- 
specting necessary for proper co-ordination. To avoid dwarf- 
ing the general managers by building up a large permanent 
staff in Chicago, the condition is met by detailing for tem- 
porary special duty as inspectors or special representatives 
various officials of the associated lines. This serves a double 
purpose. It secures not only proper information of actual 
conditions for the Chicago office, but it broadens the individual 
selected. He returus to his own property with the viewpoint 
of the Chicago office, some knowledge of the other properties 
and a better appreciation of the problems of correlation. Dur- 
ing his absence, an understudy in his own position has been 
tried out for future advancement. The effort is to develop 
all-around men. For example, a general superintendent was 
detailed to act as chairman of a committee which traveled 
over the associated lines and other railways to recommend the 
best practices in handling brakes on heavy grades. In addi- 
tion to a valuable report on this subject he also, among other 
things, made useful recommendations as to standardization of 
trainmen’s uniforms. 

The effort is to use intelligent, high class inspection as a 
means of disseminating education to officials. The financial 
depression of 1907 caused drastic reductions in maintenance 
expenses. To make certain that the point of safety was not 
passed, and to assist in meeting the exceptional state of af- 
fairs, a maintenance of way inspector traveled over the lines 
for. several months conferring freely with local officials. When 
it became manifest that the desired result had been reached, 
this inspection work was discontinued. Frequently, a pre- 
scribed report can be made to answer certain purposes of in- 
spection without sending out an inspector. When the effect 
has been produced, when the lesson has been learned, the re- 
port is withdrawn. Examples of current reports to the Chi- 
cago office which have been discontinued are, cast iron wheels 
removed per 100,000 car-miles run; hot boxes per 100,000 car- 
miles run; engine failures; comparative cost of repairs as 
between steel and wooden cars. 

The inspectors and special representatives are forbidden to 
exercise authority. They can observe, inquire, investigate, 
confer, advise, suggest and report, but must not order or 
interfere with local administration. 


EDUCATION. 

A prime function of the Chicago office, by virtue of its 
broader viewpoint, is to act as a bureau of education. Most 
of the effect is produced by analyzing and comparing statis- 
tics and reports, communicating conclusions by correspondence 
or by personal interviews on the ground. This work is sup- 
plemented by one or more special representatives, chief among 
whom is the consulting engineer, a permanent member of the 
Chicago staff. The consulting engineer, among his many ad- 
visory activities, takes young civil engineers from the lines 
for service in his office, and with this supplementary training 
returns them to their properties better qualified for official 
positions. A student course of practical training for division 


officials and sub-officials is being worked out on the various 
properties. 

The other representatives are detailed from time to time, 
being selected for their experience and tact, and sometimes 
to develop and try out some meritorious idea originating with 
the man himself. 

As a further means of education, division officials are sent— 
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a few at a time and usually in a business car—on a 15-day trip 
once a year over other railways to observe methods and appli- 


ances. 

The semi-annual meetings of general officials are held in dif- 
ferent cities on the associated lines in order that the partici- 
pants may gain an idea of conditions on all parts of the 
system. 

The Chicago office endeavors to spread among all the prop- 
erties or to cause them to send to each other from every 
available source all possible information that may have an 
educational value. 

Every consistent effort is made to impress upon all con- 
cerned the necessity for carrying out both the spirit and the 
letter of requirements—to avoid the perfunctory performance 
of duty. An officer is expected to take the same personal in- 
terest in crop reports, in traffic possibilities and in press bul- 
leting that he does in the movement of his trains or his unit 
costs of production and performance. 

CONCLUSION. 

Countless details of daily routine have been purposely 
omitted from this summary. To the professional they are 
superfluous. To the layman they are unnecessary. An effort 
has been made to show the general practical methods of ob- 
taining those satisfactory results which first existed as a bold 
conception in the brain of one man, E. H. Harriman. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE INTRICACIES OF FREIGHT RATE 


The intricacy of freight rate adjustment in response to 
the subtleties of commercial competition depends only in small 
measure upon the absolute freight rate imposed. The main 
problem is that of relativity of rates. But this does not mean 
mere relativity of rates as between competing commodities 
or places. A strict relativity based upon commercial condi- 
tions must often obtain as well between the rates on raw ma- 
terials and their own finished products; between all the va- 
rious by-products in an industry; and, of course, always as 
between goods capable of substitution one for another. A 
few illustrations will serve to make these details clear. 

The matter of properly correlating the freight rate on raw 
materials and the finished products made from them is more 
far-reaching than it seems. The location and development 
of manufacturing depends upon it. The country may be 
broadly divided into agricultural and manufacturing sections. 
The first of these is ambitious to develop its resources; not 
only to feed, but to clothe itself and make other provision 
for its needs. No sooner does it seek to develop local manu- 
facturing than it finds itself exposed to competition from the 
older established manufacturers at a distance. Sometimes, 
even, these remote manufacturers draw their supplies of 
raw material from its own fields and forests. These supplies 
are then shipped long distances as raw material; manufactured 
and thereafter returned to sell in competition with the local 
product. The local market in relatively undeveloped areas is 
probably insufficient to provide support for manufactures on 
a profitable scale. It is essential to dispose of the surplus 
preduct over a wider area. Thus there arise two classes of 
manufacturers: one “next the stump,” manufacturing at the 
source of the raw material and desiring to ship the finished 
product; the other, remote perhaps from supplies of raw ma- 
terial, but favored by long experience, by abundant supplies of 
capital and of skilled labor and by other advantages.* Neither 
class of producers can prosper without overflowing into the 


ADJUSTMENT. 





*Vide chapter on Localization of Industry in the Federal Census of 
Manufacturers, I, pp. exe-cexiy. 
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domain of the other. The outcome of this competition de- 
pends in part upon the policy of the carriers. If the rate 
on the raw material be relatively low, the remote manufac- 
turer is aided. Cotton mills and shoe factories in New Eng- 
land prosper in competition with establishments in the South 
or the Middle West. If on the other hand the rate on raw 
materials be inordinately high while at the same time low on 
outward-bound shipment of manufactures from the seat of 
the raw materials, the tendency is in favor of the upbuilding 
of manufactures, not near the historic centres of population 
and consumption, but near the sources of natural wealth, 
which are the potential homes of manufacturing. 

The long-standing controversy over relative rates on wheat 
and flour for export affords an interesting illustration of the dif- 
ficulties of properly correlating charges of this sort.* Originally 
the rates on wheat and flour—the raw material and the manu- 
factured product—were the same. In 1890 the railways leading 
to the Gulf ports began to discriminate by giving lower rates 
on wheat, but the Trunk lines until 1899 held to the original 
equality between the two. Finally, however, the struggie be- 
tween the Trunk lines and the Gulf roads for business forced 
the former to lower their rates on wheat, leaving the flour 
rates, not subject to Gulf competition, undisturbed. At times 
the rate on wheat for export was as much as 9 cents per 
hundred pounds lower than the rate on flour. Thus the rate 
on wheat for export from the Mississippi river to the sea- 
board was frequently 12 cents, while the rate on wheat trom 
the same points to Chicago added to the rate on flour there 
manufactured and sent on in barrels or bags to New York 
was 22 cents—a clear discrimination against the domestic 
manufacturer in this instance of 10 cents per hundred pounds. 
For his American-made flour sent abroad in competition with 
flour made in Liverpool from American wheat would evidently 
cost that much more at delivery. In other words, wheat could 
be transported to England and there ground much cheaper 
than it could be ground here and then shipped. This bore 
with particular severity upon small millers, partly because 
their costs of manufacture are relatively high, and also be- 
cause any limitation of export business forced the large millers 
to bid more keenly for local domestic trade. Inasmuch as a 
fair margin of profit to the American manufacturer would 
not exceed 2 cents per hundrecweight, it is apparent that this 
discrimination operated severely against the American miller. 
Minneapolis fortunately was unaffected by this discrimination, 
much of its exports going out by Canadian lines to the Lakes. 
The carriers defended this difference in rates on the ground 
of water competition by the Lakes or combined rail and water 
routeS which were alone open to wheat, and which thereby un- 
duly lowered the rate on that commodity; and also on the basis 
of the lower cost of service in moving the raw material as 
compared with the finished product. It is apparent that issue 
was really raised in such a case between the interests of the 
farmer and of the manufacturer. The United States, produc- 
ing a surplus of wheat the price of which is made on the 
Liverpool market in competition with the world, is compelled 
to find an outlet for this product. It is obvious that any re- 
duction of the freight rate—the prices in Liverpool remaining 
fixed—would inure to the benefit of the farmer, who would 
thereby receive a higher price for his product. Viewed in 
this way the railways by discriminating in favor of the rate 
on wheat were helping the farmers. But at the same time 
by moving this wheat more cheaply than flour the railways 
were encouraging the location of flour milling abroad and 
rendering it impossible to manufacture flour for export at 
a profit in the cities of the Middle West. In these export 
cases it does not appear clearly why the rate on flour for 
export might not have been reduced somewhat. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finally rendered a decision to 
the effect that the existing difference in rates constituted an 





— leading case is reprinted in Ripley, Railway Problems, pp. 441- 
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undue preference in favor of the foreign manufacturer, adding 
at the same time that these discriminations seemed to be due 
primarily not to a desire of the railways to aid the American 
farmer in disposing of this surplus wheat, but to the bit- 
terness of competition between the Gulf and Trunk Line 
railways. They decided that any discrimination greater than 
2 cents per hundred pounds in favor of wheat for export as 
against flour was unreasonable. This difference was permit- 
ted, however, on account of the greater cost of handling the 
manufactured product. It is significant of the then state of 
the law that the railways paid no attention to this order, and 
although conditions improved somewhat, there is still great 
complaint. 

The relative rates on wheat and flour, even when for domes- 
tic consumption, illustrate the same difficulty of commercial 
competition—the necessity of adjusting the rate on raw mate- 
rials to that on the finished product.* The rate on wheat 
from Wichita, Kan., for example, to California is 55 cents per 
hundred pounds, while the rate on flour between the same 
points is 65 cents. Is this difference in rates economically justi- 
fiable? California wheat is soft, so that flour produced from 
it is much improved by the admixture of hard wheat, such 
as may be obtained in Kansas. California, formerly a iarge 
wheat exporting state, has of late years relied to a consider- 
able degree upon the Middle West for part of its supplies. 
Kansas flour sells for 75 cents a barrel more than Cali- 
fornia wheat flour. Shall this Kansas wheat to be consumed 
in California be ground in Wichita or in California? Here 
is material for controversy, not between one particular rail- 
way and another, but in reality between the millers in Kansas 
and the millers in California. It is quite analogous to the 
issue raised over export wheat and flour between the miller 
in Chicago and his rival in Liverpool. In this instance, if 
milled in Kansas, the railways enjoy the carriage of flour; 
while if ground in California the railways carry the commodity 
in the form of wheat. Owing to certain practical conditions, 
such as the percentage of waste and relative differences in 
labor costs, the Kansas miller appears to enjoy a certain ad- 
vantage over his far western competitors. At this point the 
interest of particular railway companies appears. The Rock 
Island, if the milling industry in Kansas develops, obtains 
the haul not only of the flour, but also of the fuel and of 
supplies for the communities engaged in the business. On 
the other hand the Southern Pacific is more largely interested 
in the local development of manufactures in California. The 
Rock Island, by maintaining a higher rate on flour than on 
wheat, would tend to hold its clients in the field. The South- 
ern Pacific, on the other hand, by securing the reduced rate 
on the wheat from Kansas would materially advance the wel- 
fare of its constituents. Thus the rivalries of the competing 
localities immediately become the direct and immediate con- 
cern of rival railways. 

Cases precisely analogous in principle to those concerning 
the relativity of rates on grain and grain products have 
troubled the carriers for years in respect to the rates upon 
cattle and packing house products. A low rate on cattle as 
compared with beef favors Chicago to-day as against Missouri 
river points, the latter being nearer the cattle ranges; just 
as a generation ago it enabled cattle to be brought to New 
York and Boston to be there slaughtered and sold on the spot. 
The history of this controversy throws much light upon the 
difficulties of rate-making in practice. Originally the railways 
encouraged cattle raising by a rate which was only «about 
one-third of the rate charged for beef. Slaughtering was car- 
ried on in the East adjacent to the great markets. To this 
policy the Western packers objected strenuously. They de- 
manded a relatively low rate on their finished product in 
order to enable them to bid against the local eastern slaughter 
houses. The stockmen, on the other hand, naturally desired 
a continuance of the low rate on cattle, as it perpetuated com- 





*Interstate Commerce Reports, No. 917, decided June 24, 1907. 
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petition between eastern and western buyers. The contro- 
versy between the stock raisers and the packers was thus 
shifted onto the shoulders of the traffic managers of the rail- 
ways. The dispute culminated in 1883 when the Trunk Line 
Association appointed a special committee to consider what 
the proper adjustment should be. This committee in turn 
referred the matter to Commissioner Albert Fink, “Seeking 
a relativity of rates so as to make the charges for transporta- 
tion, including the expenses incident to the transportation of 
dressed beef, the same per pound as the charges per pound 
of dressed beef transported to the East in the shape of live 
stock.” A difficult task this, considering the variety of by- 
products emerging into value year by year. Cattle rates had 
been for some time 52 per cent., and then later 60 per cent. 
of the dressed beef rates. This was relatively higher for cat- 
tle than had been charged during the seventies. But the 
packers demanded that the relativity in favor of the finished 
product be still further advanced until cattle rates should 
equal 75 per cent. of the rates on beef. This would effectually 
discourage the shipment of cattle to eastern centers, and 
would tend to upbuild Kansas City and Chicago at their ex- 
pense. In 1884, the matter being still in dispute, was referred 
to Hon. T. M. Cooley, afterward chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He decided that a fair compromise 
would be 40 cents on cattle from Chicago to New York with 
coincident rates of 70 cents on beef. This would make the 
cattle rate about 57 per cent. of the beef rate. It was a victory 
for the stockmen as against the Western packers, who raised 
a great outcry. 

It would have been difficult to predict the final outcome had 
not an entirely new factor appeared which transformed the 
conduct of the beef packing industry. Specially constructed 
stock cars owned by private companies began to be built. 
These favored the perpetuation of competition between east- 
erh and western packers. To checkmate this the western 
packers had already embarked in 1879 upon the ownership of 
privately owned refrigerator cars for the carriage of their 
finished products. The custom was adopted by the railways 
of paying for the use of these cars by making an allowance of 
so much a mile. as a deduction from the established tariffs. 
This at once opened the way to secret rebates of all sorts. 
The refrigerator traffic in these private cars was large in vol- 
ume, very regular and highly concentrated as to source. A 
large tonnage could be diverted at any time to that road which 
could best show its appreciation of the favor. The Grank 
Trunk, for instance, in 1887 swept the board, monopolizing 
this entire business for a brief time, obtaining it by secret 
and discriminating rates. The railways jointly sought to free 
themselves from the domination of the large packers; but the 
phenomenal growth of their business, both domestic and ex- 
port, rendered them too powerful to resist. According to 
expert data, during nine months to May 1, 1889, three ship- 
pers alone received from one line of road $72,945 for the use 
of their cars. This about equalled the initial cost of eighty 
new cars. For the year ended 1895, $8,744,000 was paid by 
the railways of the United States for the use of these cars— 
about $4,000,000 of this being in the form of rental. At this 
rate profits of from 25 to 50 per cent. upon the investment 
accrued to the great packers. These virtual rebates of course 
drove all competitors from the field. The story of the gradual 
extension of this system of private cars to include fruit and 
produce business belongs in another place Suffice it to say 
that the bondage was broken only by the passage of the Hep- 
burn Act of 1906. The growth of these private refrigerator 
car lines caused the disappearance of live stock shipments. 
Packing and slaughtering on a large scale at the seaboard, 
either for domestic consumption or export, was doomed. Mean- 


time, however, the controversy over the relative rates on beef 
and cattle continued just as if anything really depended upon 
it. The issue was again submitted to the commissioner of 
the Trunk Line Association in 1887. 


In the following year a 
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select committee of the United States Senate was appointed at 
the urgent request of the cattle raisers. Testimony before 
this committee showed in detail how eastern packers were 
striving to build up establishments near the points of consump- 
tion, but were driven out of the business by the relatively 
high costs of shipping cattle as compared with the rates 
at which dressed beef could be actually delivered from Chi- 
cago and Missouri river points. This entire history, aside 
from its significance as a study of personal discrimination, 
illustrates the effect of a relatively increasing differential rate, 
partly open and partly secret, against the raw material of an 
industry as compared with the finished product. The result 
at all events has been to concentrate the packing industry in 
the Middle West. Nor is the controversy closed even yet, But 
this time it is a question, not between the seaboard and Chi- 
cago, but between Chicago and the Missouri river points, Al- 
ways and everywhere the manufacturer seeks to develop at or 
near the source of the raw material. Whenever this tendency 
does not appear in an industry it is pertinent to inquire how 
far the relative adjustment of rates is responsible for the 
phenomenon. 

Complexities in rate adjustment often arise from the fact 
that in the manufacture of many commodities the marketing 
of by-products is of increasing importance. The rate on the 
whole series of related commodities must be taken into account 
at once. Thus in lumbering a large amount of waste or very 
low-grade lumber is necessarily produced. This common lum- 
ber cannot bear long transportation; it must be utilized locally, 
if at all. On the other hand the choicest specialties will com- 
mand a price even in remote markets. A monopoly price 
is enjoyed in such a case. The Pacific coast lumbermen can 
market their long timbers anywhere in the United States; 
but the demand for the common lumber, restricted to a sparse- 
ly populated region, tends to be exceeded by the supply. The 
real competition between the Southern, the Michigan, the Wis- 
consin, and the Pacific coast manufacturers thus narrows 
cown to the sale of the medium grade product. And the cost 
of production of this is, of course, in part dependent upon the 
profit made upon the other two sorts, each of which, in its 
own field, appears to be a monopoly. A wide market and a 
good price for medium-grade lumber may so lessen the cost 
of the cheapest by-products that they in turn may be So re- 
duced in price as to widen their reach to the consumer. Each 
rate reacts upon the others. The situation can be success- 
fully controlled only by adjusting them all at once. 

Not only are rates competitive as between raw materials 
and the finished product made from them, but the circle of 
competition immediately widens to include all commodities 
capable of substitution one for another. Coal rates, of course, 
are partly determined by rates on cordwood, and vice versa. 
During the great coal strike in Pennsylvania in 1903 soft coal 
rates and hard coal rates were sadly disturbed. Such sub- 
stitutions are always likely to occur. But the conditions are 
not always so simple as this. An instance in point is given 
by a witness before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in 1905.* This shows how a reduction in the rate for 
transportation of corn from Kansas to Texas brought about a 
corresponding reduction in the rate on flour from Minneapolis 
to Chicago. There was a large crop of corn in Kansas; and 
the Chicago lines anticipated brisk business in the carriage 
of this product. The traffic managers of lines from Kansas to 
Texas, however, discovered a large demand for corn in Texas 
at a price higher than then prevailed in Kansas. Any rate 
less than the difference in prices betwen the two districts 
would cause shipments of corn to flow from Kansas to Texas, 
just as inevitably as water flows down hill. This rate would 
needs be low; but the corn could be loaded on empty south- 
bound cars which had been used to haul cotton out of Texas 
to the north. This, of course, entailed a diversion of corn 
from the Chicago railways, which promptly reduced their 
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rates in order to hoid their traffic. For years the rates upon 
wheat and corn had been fixed in a definite relation to one 
another, based upon commercial experience. Any reduction 
of the corn rate compelled a reduction of the wheat rate. A 
fall in the wheat rate brought about a drop in the rate on 
flour. These reductions in corn started in southern Kansas; 
but parallel lines in northern Kansas were compelled to fol- 
low suit. Grain in the territory between the two roads could 
be hauled by wagon either north or south corresponding to a 
fraction of a cent per bushel difference in the price. Thus 
the reduction in rates spread from one line to another all 
over Kansas, throughout Nebraska up into Dakota and finally 
to Minnesota. It not only affected the corn rate everywhere, 
but it caused a reduction in the rate on flour from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago. 


The reliance of Texas for a portion of its corn supply upon 
the surplus product of Kansas sometimes leads to odd re- 
sults. This commodity is sometimes shipped as corn meal 
and sometimes transported as corn to be afterward ground 
in Texas. The Texas millers at one time demanded a rela- 
tive reduction of the rate on grain as compared with corn 
meal, and the railway commission of that state upheld them 
in that demand. For 10 years down to 1905 the differential 
in favor of the raw product had been 3 cents a hundred 
pounds. Then the railways, in connection with a general ad- 
vance of rates, increased the charge on corn meal until it 
amounted to about 9 cents per hundred pounds more than the 
rate on corn. One cent a hundred pounds being a good profit 
in grinding corn meal, this change shut the Kansas millers out 
of Texas business. Application was made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief. It then appeared on in- 
vestigation that the carriers had made use of the Texas mill- 
ers in order to prevent a general reduction of both grain 
rates and rates on grain products. The Texas millers on 
general principles had favored both these reductions. What 
happened is best ‘described in the evidence before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of 1905. “The railways 
went to the millers of Texas and they said to them, ‘Is there 
anything you want here?’ ‘Why,’ said the millers, ‘yes; we 
would like to have that differential between corn and corn 
meal increased; we think you ought to put the rate on corn 
meal up.’ The railway said, ‘All right; you just stay away 
from that meeting down at Austin so that there will not be 
any excuse for the Texas commission, and if it undertakes 
to reduce these rates we will raise this differential; we will 
raise the rate on corn meal to the rate on flour.’ The millers 
kept away from Austin—they kept their part of the bargain— 
and they stayed away, and the Texas commission was left 
without any support for their proposition to reduce the corn 
rates, and the railways kept their part of the bargain and 
lifted up the rate on corn meal so that the differential was 
from 9 to 7% cents, and that put the Kansas mills out of 
business.” 

Apparently insignificant details often determine the out- 
come of commercial competition. Thus in the milling business 
where the margin of profit in the manufacture of flour may 
not be over 8 cents per barrel, an infinitesimal charge in the 
freight rate may mean success or failure to long-established 
industries. And the conditions vary indefinitely. Thus as 
between flour milling in Duluth and Buffalo, Duluth can buy 
its wheat from the farmer direct during the entire winter, 
but must ship its product mainly during the period of open 
water navigation on the lakes. The reverse is true with the 
Buffalo miller who can ship out his flour during the entire 
season, but who must accumulate his entire stock of wheat 
before navigation closes. And then Minneapolis as a milling 
center has to be taken into account. Eighty per cent. of 
the spring wheat grown in the United States is in territory 
from which the freight rate to Minneapolis and Duluth is 
the same. But the basic rate to the East and Europe, fixing 
the all-rail rates, is the combined lake and rail. By this route 
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Duluth is 150 miles nearer the market than is Minneapolis, 
and consequently enjoys a lower rate on its flour shipped 
out. A three-cornered competitive problem exists, in which 
any change at one point entirely upsets the commercial 
equilibrium. 

The obligation on the part of one railway to protect its 
constituency, not only in respect to particular rates, but in 
general conditions as well, introduces still further complica- 
tions. The freight business of New England, for example, 
consists, first, of the carriage of raw materials and supplies 
inwards; and, secondly, thereafter of the transportation of 
the finished product out to the consuming markets. Narrow- 
ly considered it may seem expedient to crowd the rate on 
coal as high as the value of service probably will permit; but 
viewed in a large way it may prove to be a far better busi- 
ness policy to maintain the rate on coal, cotton and other 
staple supplies so low that the growth of population and pro- 
duction may in the long run yield far greater returns on the 
high-grade manufactures which the territory produces. Turn- 
ing to the Southern field, where the economic conditions are 
reversed, it may be the better policy to hold down the rate on 
raw cotton in order thereby to stimulate this great basic 
industry and thereby enhance the demand for the merchandise 
and foodstuffs which depend upon general prosperity. A free 
hand afforded for the suitable adjustment of such apparently 
independent services may contribute far more to the general 
welfare than an insistence upon a petty and near-sighted 
policy of extorting from each individual service all the rate 
it can possibly endure. American railway managers are grad- 
ually but surely coming to take a more liberal view of these 
great possibilities and to consider the economic development 
of their teritories, not narrowly, but in a generous way. 

(To be continued.) 





THE JACOBS-SHUPERT LOCOMOTIVE FIREBOX. 

Locomotive boiler design has not changed materially since 
the locomotive attained its present general arrangement. Cer- 
tain modifications have been introduced from time to time, but 
in the main, locomotive boilers are built according to the same 
general design followed in the earliest type of horizontal fire- 
tube boilers. A radical departure from this general form is 
the Jacobs-Shupert type of locomotive firebox, here illustrated. 
In this, the usual flat firebox sheets and outer shell are re- 
placed by sets of channel sections riveted together and the 
usual form, with troublesome staybolts, is replaced by stay 
sheets, except at the front and door sheets. 

The Jacobs-Shupert firebox, as applied to the boiler of engine 
917 of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, is composed of 13 
built-up sections securely riveted together. These sections are 
connected by rectangular shaped openings through the stay 
sheets, which provide for horizontal circulation. Each section 
is built up of an inner and outer channel tied together by two 
perforated radial stay sheets, each stay sheet serving two 
adjacent sections. The lower portions of the sections termi- 
nate at a mud ring of ordinary form and the channel shapes 
are so modified at the mud ring as to make a smooth, con- 
tinuous joint. The flue sheet and forward stay sheet are in 
one piece, extending from the mud ring at the bottom <o the 
outside shell at the top; the inside door sheet and the back 
stay sheet also are in one piece. The firebox, formed by the 
assemblage of these sections, is connected to the barrel of the 
boiler by a throat sheet pressed from a single piece and 
flanged to conform to the flange of the outer shell channel. 
The back head is pressed to shape and flanged to conform to 
the flange of the outer channel also. 

The channel sections forming the outer shell and the fire- 
box proper are made from long narrow strips of steel. Each 
channel section is formed by pressing hot informers under 
the hydraulic press. The straight channel is then bent by 
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formers also operated by the hydraulic press to conform to 
the contour of the outer shell or of the firebox as required. 
As shown by the accompanying drawing of the horizontal sec- 
tion of the boiler and firebox, the webs of these channels are 
unlike in contour. The curvatures of the webs are so formed 
as to assume the natural curvature when under pressure and 
the arches formed by the inner and outer channels represent 
a construction that insures against undue and enormous Jocal 
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All parts entering into the construction of this firebox are 
made by standard forms, dies and jigs. All similar parts are 
duplicates and perfectly interchangeable. It is therefore un- 
necessary to designate any part as any similar unit may be 
selected for any given place. 

The straight channel] sections are planed on the edges to 
the proper dimensions and beveled, a process much cheaper 
than the slow and expensive process of chipping. The finished 

















A. T. & S. F. Tandem Compound Locomotive, No. 917, with Jacobs-Shupert Firebox. 


stresses resulting either from pressure or sudden changes in 
temperature. The channel sections are applied with their 
flanges away from the fire, thoroughly submerging all seams 
of the firebox proper and facilitating the work of riveting. 
The rivet heads are all submerged and there are no bolt heads 
exposed to the heat of the fire and hot gases. 

The radia] stay sheets are interposed between the flanges 
of adjacent channels of both the inner and outer sets and are 
secured by the same rivets that hold the channels. They thus 
serve to stay the firebox and the outer shell and also serve as 
calking strips. To provide for horizontal circulation of 
water around the firebox, the stay sheets are partially cut 
away, an opening of 16 sq. in. being made through each sheet 
at the mud ring, in addition to the other holes through the 
sheet. 

The mud ring is of the ordinary form as applied to the usual 
type of flat sheet firebox. The application of the mud ring is 
one of the clever pieces of boiler making that characterizes 
the design and construction of the Jacobs-Shupert firebox 
and is really a remarkable achievement. Near the mud ring 
the flanges of the channels are partially straightened and re- 
verse lapped. By flattening the flanges at the bottom of the 
channels, a continuous smooth surface is provided to which it 
is as simple a matter to apply a mud ring as to the usual 
sheets of an ordinary firebox. The reverse lap of the flange 
of one section fits snugly into the lap of the adjacent section 
and is secured by three patch bolts. To still further insure 
a tight joint, the lapped portions are welded by the autogenous 
process. As evidence of the effectiveness of forming and 
calking this connection to the mud ring, it is interesting to 
note that the joint successfully withstood a water test of 300 
lbs. pressure as well as a steam test of 270 lbs. before being 
put into service and this joint has since given no trouble on 
the road or in the roundhouse. 





straight sections are then reheated and are bent to the proper 
contour by special formers. 

The radial stay sheets are cut from rectangular sheets of 
steel and for simplicity in construction and economy of ma- 
terial, each radial sheet is made in three pieces, all being cut 
from the single steel] sheet. The pieces forming the water leg 
stays are cut from the waste material within the arch of the 





Method of Riveting Through Channel 
Sheets. 


Flanges and Stay 
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crown stay. The contour of each radial stay sheet is made to 
conform to the contour of the inner and outer channels. The 
back head and throat sheets are formed by special formers on 
the hydraulic flanging press. The firebox door sheet may 
have the door hole flanged by special formers operated by the 
hydraulic flanging press or by hand in the usual manner. 

All rivet holes through the channel flanges and the corre- 
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Sectional Elevation and Half Plan of Jacobs-Shupert Firebox. 


sponding holes through the edges of the stay sheets are 
drilled. No preliminary laying out is necessary, as the holes 
are drilled according to standard jigs or templets. Holes 
through the templets are bushed with case-hardened bushings 
made from soft steel. The jig for drilling the stay sheets, 
including the flue and firebox door sheets, represents a combi- 
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Jacobs-Shupert Firebox Partially Assembled. 


Showing openings in radial stay sheets for horizontal circulation 
of water. 
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nation of the two jigs for drilling the inner and outer chan- 
nels and it is thoroughly checked by these two. By the use 
of these three templets, the rivet holes through the component 
parts of the firebox are in perfect alinement, a feature by 
which the difficulty of assembling is reduced to a minimum. 
So perfect is the alinement of these holes, that when the fire- 
box is assembled and bolted temporarily before riveting, it is 
possible to sight through any row of holes. 

In assembling the Jacobs-Shupert firebox, the channels of 
the firebox proper and the stay sheets are riveted together and 
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Elevations of Outside-Shell and Firebox Sections of Jacobs- 
Shupert Firebox. 


the fire door and flue sheets are next riveted to the end sec- 
tions. This completes the shell of the firebox proper and the 
seams are then calked both inside and out. The mud ring 
is next bolted in place and the mud ring rivet holes are drilled 
in the firebox shell. 

The next operation is to lay up and rivet the channel sec- 
tions of the outer shell and this is done preferably by begin- 
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ning at one end and riveting up section on section throughout 
the length of the firebox. The outer shell is completed by 
laying up and riveting the back head, together with the stays 
that brace it. The mud ring is next laid up with the outer 
shell, the mud ring rivet holes are drilled through the outer 
shell section and the mud ring is riveted and calked. The 
throat sheet is laid up and riveted to the barrel of the boiler 
after which the flange of the end section of the firebox is 
riveted to the flange of the throat sheet. 

To facilitate the work of riveting the sections of this fire- 
box, a special hydraulic jaw riveter, capable of working in 
close quarters, has been devised. This riveter was designéd 
and built at the Topeka shops of the Santa Fe and is here 
shown in operation. The water supply and discharge are 
conducted by flexible metallic hose allowing freedom in the 
movement; the riveter is suspended at a point immediately 
above the center of gravity. 

By forming all of the component parts of this firebox with 


























Half Elevation and Section Through Back Head and Door 
Sheet. 


standard formers and dies and by drilling all rivet holes 
according to standard templets, all units are alike in their 
essential features. By assembling the parts and riveting 
them with a specially designed riveter the work is done in a 
uniform and efficient manner. The design and construction 
of this firebox have not been prompted by a sudden impulse. 
On the contrary, the firebox is a development from several 
years of continuous study and investigation by men in posi- 
tion to observe locomotive operation closely, one of them a 
practical boiler maker foreman. Certain definite results have 
been sought and the Jacobs-Shupert firebox has been built 
with the idea of accomplishing these results. 

The peculiar construction of this boiler provides a number 
of advantages not obtained by the usual form of firebox and 
produces economies which represent a decided improvement 
over the former type. While much investigation has been 
made during recent years to improve steam distribution and 
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to develop devices for securing economy in the use of steam, 
comparatively little has been accomplished in the development 
of the locomotive boiler itself. Attempts at improvement have 
included a decided increase in size, a slight alteration of the 
general form, the occasional introduction of water tubes, or 
the combustion chamber, and the widening of the water leg. 


Cross Section of Waterleg. 
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Method of Reverse Lapping of Sections to Fit Mud-Ring. 


The demand for greater tractive power has caused the enlarge- 
ment of grate areas and the shape of firebox sheets and out- 
side shells has been somewhat modified. In general, however, 
the same old method of forming fireboxes and staying the 
sheets has been adhered to until the present. 

Considering the essential difference between the ordinary 
form of flat sheet firebox and the Jacobs-Shupert type, it is 
readily apparent that the latter has been designed and de- 
veloped according to principles for securing economy in the 
generation of steam and for relieving strains due to tempera- 
ture stresses. 

The deep corrugation in the sections of which the firebox 
shell is made increases the available firebox heating surface 
without enlarging the grate area. About 44 per cent. of the 
total evaporation in a locomotive takes place around the fire- 
box and any increase in the firebox heating surface produces 
a greater increase in the efficiency of the boiler than is pro- 
duced by an increase of flue heating surface. A further im- 
provement in the heating surface provided by the introduction 
of corrugated sections results from placing the heating surface 
as nearly as possible at right angles to the currents of hot 
gases. This construction causes a turbulent motion among 
the currents of gases passing the surface and increases the 
amount of available heat absorbed. 

The continuous corrugated or rolling surface is most ef- 
fective in interrupting and disturbing the flow of hot gases. 
The rotation, or whirl, given to the gasés as they pass or come 
in contact with the irregular surface of the firebox, gives 
them the necessary motion to bring successive portions of the 
gases in contact with the metal. It has long been recognized 
by the highest authorities in heat transmission that such a 
whirling, scouring action of the gases is necessary for highest 
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Details of Mud-Ring. 


efficiency in transmitting heat from the gases themselves as 
well as in causing them to break through the film on the sur- 
face of the metal to the body of the metal itself. 

The effect upon evaporation and water circulation produced 
by the corrugated sectional construction is decidedly bene- 
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ficial. The space between stay sheets is 95 in. wide and the 
stay sheets are but *<-in. thick. Compared with the vertical 
rows of staybolts 1'/,, in. in diameter, and spaced on 4-in. 
centers, the obstruction to vertical circulation is largely re- 
duced. The greatest circulation around any firebox is vertical 
and the removal of impediment to vertical circulation tends to 
keep the water in rapid motion, accelerating the scouring 
action of the water against the metal of the firebox and in- 
creasing the rate of heat transmission through the metal. 


By producing a scrubbing action of the gases on the fire side 
of the metal and by accelerating the scrubbing action of the 
water against the hot surface of the metal, the evaporative 
value of the heating surface is largely increased and the evapo- 
ration per square foot of heating surface of the sectional form 
of firebox is more rapid than that of the ordinary flat sheet 
firebox. 

The holes for horizontal circulation through the stay sheets 
are of ample area to replace the water evaporated. The di- 
rection followed by water replacing that water which has risen 
as a result of being heated, depends upon the source of supply. 
The barrel of the boiler constitutes the source of supply for 
the water legs and the demand upon this supply is caused 
only by evaporation. As the water around the firebox is 
evaporated it is replaced by water from the barrel of the 
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Interior of Firebox. 


boiler and the function of horizontal circulation is to supply 
this water only. 

Less than 50 per cent. of the water delivered to a locomotive 
boiler reaches the firebox, the remainder being evaporated by 
the tubes. When it is considered that the area of a check valve 
is 214 sq. in., or less, and that less than one-half of the water 
reaches the firebox, there can be no doubt that the holes 
through the stay sheets are of ample size. 

Expansion and contraction of metal due to changes in tem- 
pcrature invariably set up forces in the metal that are prac- 
tically irresistible. In the usual form of locomotive firebox 
there is no provision against the excessive strains due to tem- 
perature stresses. The entire structure of the flat sheet fire- 
box is rigid and these temperature stresses cause cracked side 
sheets and broken staybolts. 

The arched, sectional form of construction provides for the 
xpansion and contraction due to variations in temperature 
and each section is free to expand or contract without pro- 
ducing excessive local stresses or transmitting undue stress to 
adjacent sections. The entire structure is flexible and while 
expansion and contraction occur, the form and construction 
‘f each section allows it to expand without straining the next 
section, thus relieving any stresses induced by temperature 
variations. 

The sectional form of construction provides an unusual ele- 
ment of safety. Due to the sectional form, the firebox is less 
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liable to violent explosion than a firebox built of the usual 
large sheets. A possible rupture is confined to a single sec- 
tion and cannot extend to adjacent sections. It is the sudden 
tearing away of a large area in cases of failure in the ordinary 
crown sheet, that causes a violent explosion and consequent 
disastrous results. In the sectional firebox this area is re- 
stricted and the destructive effects of an explosion would be 
confined to the simple escape of the contents of the boiler. 





THE PASSENGER RATE OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY.* 





BY WILLIAM S. BRONSON, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio. 

When the first railways were built the necessities of travel 
required but one rate of fare, covered by a simple local 
ticket. As soon as connecting railways were built, however, 
public needs and conveniences demanded through ticket and 
baggage arrangements vy which the traveler could obtain at 
his starting point at a price equal to the sum of the com- 
bined local fares of the two connecting railways a ticket 
that would carry him and his personal baggage to his desti- 
nation on the connecting railway. From this public demand 
grew the coupon, now designated the interline ticket, which, 
at that time, consisted of two parts, providing one passage 
token or coupon of record for each line making up the through 
route. 

Beginning with the forties the tide of immigration surged 
westward and lines of railway were built, first southwest 
from Lake Erie and convenient for steamer connections, and 
then to the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In order to share 
in competitive traffic the longer line or route was necessarily 
compelled to make the same charge for the same service as 
the more direct line or route, and as competition extended 
through routes, consisting of two or more lines of railway, 
were formed, and in turn were compelled to meet the charges 
of the more direct routes. Thus appeared through rates of 
Tare of a less amount than the sum of the local rates of the 
connecting railways forming the through route covered by a 
ticket limited in time to practically a continuous trip, and 
as each railway forming a part of the through route must 
necessarily share in the through rate the simple mileage pro- 
rating system was devised. 

As the lines of railway expanded so did the rate and ticket 
systems develop, until to-day there exists on the railways of 
the United States a most elaborate and comprehensive systent 
of through rates and tickets by which the traveler is enabled 
to purchase at any point on any railway a through ticket, 
with through baggage privileges, to any point located in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, and, in fact, to any principal 
point in the world reached by rail or steamship. This privi- 
lege is not confined to the shorter or more direct route, which, 
thanks to competition, does not necessarily afford the better 
service, but is available at the same cost via many routes. 

When railways were first established the people, trained 
by horse, siage coach and canal experience, looked upon a 
jeurney as a bugbear never to be undertaken save from sheér 
necessity, and so the ancient passenger tariff, or book of rates, 
included only the one-way local fare, at a fixed price in 
cents per mile. But as the country’s population grew and 
wealth increased new causes for travel developed, and the 
railways, quick to recognize the “bargain feature,” conspicu- 
cus as a source of to-day’s passenger revenue, rapidly estab- 
lished for various travel causes additional reduced rates of 
fare predicated on business and social conditions designed to 
create travel. To-day we find the following rates of fare gen- 
erally in use: 

MAXIMUM. RATES OF FARE. 

Local One-Way Fares.—These are the established rates of 

fare available at all times for tickets covering the trans- 
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portation of an individual one way between two points on the 
same railway, designed to meet the wants of the one-way 
traveler and produce the bulk of local revenue. 

Interline One-Way Fares.—These are the established rates 
of fare for tickets covering the transportation of an individual 
one way from a point on one railway to a point on another 
railway, designed to meet the wants of the one-way traveler 
and produce the bulk of interline revenue. 

LESSER RATES OF 

Local Round Trip Fares.—These are the established reduced 
rates of fare available at all times for tickets covering the 
transportation of an individual from a point on a railway to 
another point on the same railway and back to the starting 
point, designed to meet the wants of the round-trip traveler 
and to minimize the payment of cash fares on trains. 

Interline Round-Trip Fares.—These are the established re- 
duced rates of fare for tickets covering the transportation 
of an individual both ways from a point on one railway to a 
point on another railway and back to the starting point. 

Mileage Fares.—These are established reduced rates of fare 
for tickets covering 500, 1,000, 2,000 or 5,000 miles of travel 
annually by an individual between points on one line of rail- 
way and often interchangeable over several lines of railway. 
They are designed to meet the wants of the wholesale trav- 
eler or the person whose business requires a considerable 
travel. In some cases these tickets are now good for the 
travel of bearer or one or more persons, and in some few 
ingtances their time as to use is unlimited. The mileage 
ticket, while it produces but a small percentage of railway 
earnings, is, nevertheless, a most important rate factor, con- 
stituting practically a wholesale maximum rate as against 
the one-way rate of fare, which might be termed a retail 
maximum rate. The mileage ticket is generally considered 
the pendulum of the entire rate adjustment on lines whose 
maximum one-way rates of fare exceed their mileage rate. 

Commutation Fares.—These are established reduced rates, 
payable weekly, monthly and gqarterly, and available at all 
times for tickets covering 10, 48, 60 or 120 one-way trips of 
an individual, and in some cases of a member of his family, 
between cities and adjacent towns and places. They are de- 
signed to build up the suburb and to accommodate the many 
persons who work in the city but reside outside. Commuta- 
tion fares are generally fixed for reasons of policy and not 
as a direct source of revenue for the railway, though no doubt 
this traffic is directly profitable to certain railways at the 
greater cities. 

Local Party Fares.—These are established reduced rate per 
capita fares covering the transportation one way of parties 
consisting of not less than a given number of persons travel- 
ing together between points on the same railway and de- 
signed to meet the wants of theatrical companies, baseball 
and football clubs, bands and kindred organizations. On many 
railways these fares are open to parties comprising the re- 
quired number of persons without regard to their occupa- 
tions, while on other roads the fares are confined to the use 
of organized parties only. 

Interline Party Fares.—These provide for interline traffic 
an equivalent fare to the local party rates for traffic between 
points on the same road. 

Local All-Year Tourist Fares.—These are the established re- 
duced rates of fare available throughout the year for tickets 
covering transportation to iocal tourist resorts and return. 

Interline All-Year Tourist Fares.—These perform the same 
function for the interline tourist that local tourist fares do 
for the traveler whose journey is confined to a single road. 

Local Summer Tourist Fares.—These:sre temporarily estab- 
lished reduced rates of fare, available only during the summer 
season, for transportation of an individual to summer resorts 
located on the originating railway and return. Interline sum- 
mer tourist fares are also issued. 

Local Winter Tourist Fares.—These are the temporarily re- 
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duced rates of fare available only during the winter season 
for transportation of an individual to winter resorts located 
on the originating railway and return. Interline winter tourist 
fares are also issued. 

Local Excursion Fares.—These are the temporarily estab- 
lished reduced rates of fare available only at a given time, on 
a given day, or during a limited period for local excursion 
tickets, designed to meet the wants of the pleasure seeker, the 
visitor to meetings and gatherings, and the attendants of con- 
ventions of business, religious or social organizations, thus to 
encourage travel and create local revenue. Interline excur- 
sion fares are also issued. 

SECOND CLASS ONE WAY FARES. 

This classification covers only immigrant fares, which are 
not in general use, and are only available under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

PASSENGER RATE ADJUSTMENT. 

If we except those states where low maximum rates of fare 
have been forced upon the railways by state legislation, and 
those few eastern states where the density of population is so 
great that passenger business can be profitably conducted on 
the street car principle of one rate of fare under all circum- 
stances, we can very justly term the United States a sparsely 
settled country as yet. It has not the requisite population 
located along its railway lines to impel a consistent travel 
sufficient to produce fairly remunerative returns without 
recognition of the bargain feature. Therefore, in dealing with 
the subject of passenger rate adjustment, we are applying our 
theory to the United States in general, sparsely settled as a 
whole, even thinly settled in the western sections—and we 
eliminate from consideration the few densely settled states 
and the states with laws fixing maximum rates of fare so low 
as to discourage the railways from meeting various special 
causes for travel with specially low rates. The theory of 
passenger rate adjustment is that a rate of fare be estab- 
lished for various causes for travel, obtaining an average 
rate which, multiplied by the number of miles obtained from 
all causes for travel, will produce fairly remunerative returns. 

As state laws are based on the needs of the citizen in gen- 
eral, and not on those of particular classes of citizens, so must 
the railway, in order to secure fairly remunerative returns in 
our comparatively sparsely settled country, adjust fares to 
the needs of travel in general and not for particular classes 
of travelers, on the principle that, there being no class dis- 
tinction in the United States, the individual who to-day pays 
the maximum rate, to-morrow pays the lesser rate, and always 
the lowest rate that may be available. This tendency, to be 
discussed subsequently, must be considered the complicating 
feature of the rate adjustment. The records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that the average rate on the 
American railway is but two-thirds of the average maximum 
rate. 

It must be remembered that the Constitution of the United 
States guards against class distinction in persons, and, under 
a Republican torm of government, railways must operate on 
Republican principles. So, if we except the immigrant ticket, 
and some few second class tickets which differ from first class 
tickets only in that in one case the traveler is privileged to 
use standard sleeping or parlor cars upon additional payment, 

while in the other case tthe traveler is restricted to coach 
accommodations, we have in general use but one ticket. The 
various forms of tickets covered by the maximum and lesser 
rates of fare differ not in class but in privilege, such as limit, 
stop-over or the excursion privilege. Therefore, in applying 
the theory of rate adjustment, we neither fix rates of fare to 
fit the needs of the lower classes, the middle classes and the 
upper classes, respectively, as on foreign railways, nor do wé 
fix rates of fare to suit the respective needs of the rich man, 
the man of moderate means or the poor man. There is bu’ 
one ticket in general use. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEW UNION ELECTRIC INTERLOCKING. 





The Union Switch & Signal Company has recently installed 
at Sterling, Ohio, at the crossing of the Baltimore & Ohio with 
the Erie, an electric interlocking plant in which each lever, 
with its appurtenances, is complete in itself so that it can 
be easily taken out, as is done with the rectangular syrup 
receptacles in some styles of soda fountains. This plant has 
been in operation for some time and the builders report that 
it is giving satisfactory service. They send us the following: 

The apparatus on the ground is similar to that which has 
been installed by the Union Company for some years. The 























Fig. 1—Union Electric Interlocking Machine. 




















Fig. 2—Rear View—Union Interlocking. 


Switch and lock movement is the same in al] respects, except 
that the motor armature has two independent series of coils, 
each connected to a commutator. During the movement of the 
switch, the two sets of coils are in series and act jointly as a 
motor to drive the mechanism. At the end of the movement 
the driving current is switched over to one set of coils, which 
results in raising the potential of the two sets in series, so 
that a higher potential is produced at the motor than exists 
at the battery. This results in a current flowing towards the 
positive pole of the battery through one coil of the indication 
apparatus. The other coil of the indication magnet is energized 
by the current which drives the motor. 
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The switch and lock movement and circuit controllers, in- 
cluding the magnetic controller which guards against improper 
movements, are the same as used by the Union for some years. 

The interlocking machine is called the ‘multiple unit” 
design. Each lever is an independent unit in itself, and may be 
removed from the machine by taking out a few screws. The 
lever movements are novel. The first movement is a longi- 
tudinal movement, which actuates the mechanical locking in 
the machine. The medial movement is a movement in the 
are of a circle; this operates the circuit controller on the 
switch or signal circuit. The final movement is a longi- 
tudinal movement, which takes place only after the indication 
has been received, and results in the release of certain me- 
chanical locking. The final movement is made by a spring, 
and is automatic. The operator makes the preliminary move- 
ment and the medial movement, after which, when the indica- 
tion is received, the lever automatically goes to its fina? 
position. 

The indication apparatus comprises a polarized magnet, with- 
out permanent magnets, however. The polarization is effected 
by the driving current to the motor passing through one of 
the magnet coils. The other coil must then have current in @ 
certain direction relative to the driving current in order to 
actuate the latch. This coil is also connected to the positive 
side of the battery, and current must flow towards the positive 
pole of the battery to be in the right direction to energize the 
magnet. To cause current to flow in opposition to the battery 
is the purpose of the two sets of coils on the motor armature. 
As is well known, the counter-electromotive force of a motor, 
when running light, is nearly equal to that of the source sup- 
plying the current. The difference between the two is due to 
the fall of potential in overcoming the resistance in circuit. 
This difference, when the motor is running light, is not more 
than 10 per cent. of the total voltage of the source. When the 
motor then is driven through one set of coils on the armat*”re, 
the counter-electromotive force of this set is nearly equal to 
that of the battery; and since the other set of coils is rotating 
at the same speed in the same magnetic field, its counter- 
electromotive force is the same as that in the set driving the 
motor. The sum of the two then is nearly double that of the 
battery. The result is that a potential nearly double that of 
the battery is produced at the motor, so that the current can 
be readily caused to flow towards the positive pole of the 
battery, or in a direction opposite to that in which the currert 
should come from the battery. This arrangement of the cir- 
cuits and motor coil makes the apparatus absolutely safe 
against the giving of false indications by foreign currents, for 
the current could not possibly flow from the indication magnet 
coils in the right direction if it came from a wire which was 
accidentally crossed with the indication wire. A false indica- 
tion could not result from the wire being crossed with the 
indication wire to another switch which was in the act of indi- 
cating, because unless the switch had completed its movement 
and a change in circuits been made at the motor, the potential 
would be held down by the motor which had not reached the 
proper point for indicating; for the potential at this motor 
cannot equal that of the battery until after the change in the 
circuit has been effected by the movement of the mechanical 
controller at the switch. 


Fig. 1 is the front view of a “multiple unit” machine, show-. 
ing the locking frame (vertical), and Fig. 2 is a back view of 
the same machine showing the terminal board and arrange- 
ment of wiring. When set up for use the whole machine is 
enclosed in an oak case with glass panels in the top. 

The dwarf signals in this interlocking are actuated by a 
solenoid with battery i ication. This is arranged so that 
current must flow in two wires in certain relative directions 
in each, in order to actuate the magnet, and by similar means 
the signal is protected against being cleared improperly. 

In the high signals but one slot arm is employed for operat- 
ing a _ 3-position signal, and the method of _indicat- 
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ing is the same as that which is used for switches. 

All material for this plant was furnished by the Union 
Switch & Signal Company and the work was installed by its 
forces, under the direction of W. H. Willis, Signal Engineer of 
the Erie, and F. P. Patenall, Signal Engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 





TARIFF FILING CASE; PENNSYLVANIA LINES. 





BY C. R. FRENCH. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh are installing 
a tariff filing case at all stations to comply with the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the mat- 
ter of the provisions of Section Six of the Act with regard 
to posting tariffs at stations and modifications thereto. After 
an investigation extending over a period of several months, 
during which an exhaustive study of all manner of filing 
devices was made, the case as shown on the accompanying 
sketch was adopted. It is a distinct departure from former 
tariff filing methods and it is believed will give the agent a 
complete system. The cases are of mission oak oil finished, 
40 in. high, 21 in. wide and 13 in. deep, divided by a par- 
tition into two compartments, that on the right-hand side 
being grooved for shelves in multiples of one half inch, while 
the left-hand side has three sheives, on which are placed nine 
“Tengwall”’ binders, three to a shelf. Two doors are used, 
each exposing one half of the case. In addition to the require- 
ments of the Commission for filing tariffs, it is the intention 
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Tariff Filing Case. 


of the Pennsylvania Lines to keep all circulars, general 
notices, instructions 
bulletins of tariff changes in the case. 

The basis or key to the working of the case is the tariff 
index or Agent’s Ready Reference Index, which lists the 
tariffs applicable from each station in the system. The tariffs 
are divided into six groups, those lettered “C,” being applica- 
able to Central Freight Association territory; “E,’ Trunk 
Line territory; “N,”’ northern territory and Canada; “S,” 
southern territory; “T,’ trans-continental territory and “W,” 
western territory. 

Each tariff issued by, or to which the Pennsylvania Lines 
is a party, is given a file number under one of the six groups, 
according to the territory to which it applies. These tariffs 
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are then shown in the Ready Reference Index under the 
stations from which they apply, each station having its num- 
ber, as “PF 1,” Pittsburgh; “CP 76,” Cleveland; “WV _ 38,” 
Toledo; etc. 

The “Tengwall” binders contain tariffs bearing tariff file 
numbers with the prefix letters “C,” (all issues,) “E,” (Nos. 
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THIS TARIFF NOT NOW AVAILABLE; SUPPLY EXHAUSTED. 


Copy of this tariff is qn file in Complete Public Files of this Company's Freight Tariffs, 


located at Room 806, Union Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Room 906, American Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2 and 4 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This tariff will be reissued, superseded or canceled and copy of new issue filed herein. 
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to agents, percentage sheets and the: 
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Temporary Substitution Tariff Sheet. 


1 to 53) and “N,” (all issues). Between each file number is 
a cardboard divider with an index tab, on which is placed the 
prefix letter and file number, these, of course, being arranged 
numerically. 

All circulars, instructions to agents, general notices and 
notices of a permanent nature are filed in another binder. A 
base index, comprising forty-eight subjects and covering all 
subjects about which circulars may be issued, is used as a 
guide. Every circular, instruction or notice, no matter by 
whom issued, pertaining to a certain subject, is filed under 
its subject number, so that when an agent wants information 
on any subject he has it all together in one place. Dividers 
separate each subject and the tabs shows the subject number. 

All percentage sheets are filed in two binders, each sheet 
bearing a page number, according to an index published 
showing all issues. 

Another binder has dividers for 31 days, corresponding to 
the days of the month, for bulletins of tariff changes. For 
each new tariff or supplement issued a bulletin sheet must 
be placed in the bulletin binder under the date on which the 
tariff or supplement will become effective and must be so filed 
at least thirty days prior to the date effective. The bulletin 
binder must be examined daily and all changes shown under 
the date made, cancelled tariffs or supplements being de- 
stroyed. 

On the metal shelves (39 in number) are placed the balance 
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of the tariffs of the “HE,” “S,” “T” and “W” numbers. On 
the door opposite the shelves a cardboard is placed, slightly 
smaller than the door and ruled every half inch, on which an 
index of the contents of the shelves is written together with 
the file number and prefix letter. 

When a new tariff or supplement supersedes one already 
in the file the old one is marked 

“VOID AFTER 
(date) 
SEE (new tariff number)” 
and the new tariff or supplement is placed under the old one 
until the date arrives for it to take effect, when the old one is 
destroyed. The destruction of the obsolete tariffs and sup- 
plements is made sure through the bulletins. 

In case a tariff or supplement applying from a certain sta- 
tion is not on file and cannot be secured, a “dummy” sheet is 
put in the file in place of the original, which sheet shows 
the number, date effective, to and from what territory and 
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Bulletin of Freight Tariff Changes. 


the commodity on which the tariff applies, together with a 
printed notation to the effect that the original tariff cannot 
be obtained, but will be supplied as soon as possible, or that 
it will be reprinted. 

At the larger stations an additional case is installed, which 
contains shelves on both sides and in which the Official Guide, 
Bullinger’s Guide, southern and western local tariffs, in- 
bound tariffs, routing, loading, carding and billing instruc- 
tions, city directory and other things of this nature are filed, 
the idea being to get all the agent’s “tools of trade” together 
in convenient form and handy for his use. The case is so 
made and arranged as to be a unit and any number of cases 
necessary may be used. It is expected that at some of the 
largest stations more than two cases will be required. 
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A. R. A. REPORT ON CAR EFFICIENCY.* 





The work of the committee in collecting and publishing sta- 
tistics has been continued. The bulletins covering car sur- 
pluses have tended to confirm the growing impression of the 
public that the railways have, in general, done all that could 
be expected in the provision and improvement of facilities. 
Although the surpluses are to-day about what they were a year 
ago, the shop car situation indicates a considerable improve- 
ment in business conditions. The bulletins covering general 
statistics taken in connection with the surplus reports show 
that the efficiency of cars actually in use is well maintained, 
and indicate that when an increase of business provides an 
additional incentive an increased efficiency may be expected. 

The increased competition forced upon the railways by the 
hard times has tended to the making of concessions to the 
public, creating a decrease in car efficiency, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, the demurrage rules have been well maintained and 
in certain cases extended. Marked progress has been made in 
the application of demurrage to tidewater coal, and there are 
prospects of an improvement in the export situation. Even in 
the case of lake coal demurrage, where it has been imprac- 
ticable to apply the rules at all points through the whole sea- 
son, it is fully understood that they will be restored on the 
first symptom of car scarcity. 

The committee, at the request of the General Superintend- 
ents’ Association of Chicago, has made an extensive investiga- 
tion of the interchange question in parts of the Chicago dis- 
trict, and at the request of the General Managers’ Association 
of St. Louis the switching reclaim question in the St. Louis 
district. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the request of 
your committee, instructed its inspectors that the setting back 
at interchange points of ears with defective safety appliances 
was not necessary, a better understanding and a quicker inter- 
change has been secured at many points. 

The work of the clearing house in the line of clearing car 
hire balances has been decidedly increased. The amounts 
cleared at the last monthly settlement aggregate $1,110,600.79. 
The clerical and other expenses which are borne by the sub- 
scribers amount to $157 monthly. Superintendence is fur- 
nished by the committee. 

It is thought that any plan for settling car hire on a car 
balance will involve the establishment of some central bureau 
or clearing house. The experience in the detail of handling 
these balances which has been acquired by the clerical force 
of this committee will be at the service of any such bureau. 


General Statistics. 


The monthly bulletins of car balance and performance have 
been continued. Owing to the enforced reductions in the 
offices of a number of railways the receipt of information for 
use in these bulletins has, in some instances, been delayed, re- 
sulting in the issues falling somewhat behind. However, the 
reports covering periods of depression are of less value as cur- 
rent operating reports than as historical statistics, for which 
purpose they are sufficiently close to date. 


Reports of Car Surpluses, Etc. 


The surplus and shortage bulletins continue to record large 
surpluses, with practically nothing on the shortage side. With 
the report for November 11, 1908, there was a slight reaction 
from the steady reduction. On January 6, 1909, the total sur- 
plus was 333,019, the highest since August; 1908. With the 
bulletin for January 20, 1909, the total dropped to 311,664, since 
which time there have been further decreases. 

In comparing these figures with those for previous periods 
consideration should be given to the shop cars, which are not 
included in the surplus figures. During July and August, 1908, 
the number of bad order cars averaged over 200,000, or more 





*Extracts from the report of the Committee on Car Efficiency, of the 
American Railway Association, Arthur Hale, chairman, presented at 
the New York meeting, May 19. 
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than 100 per cent. above normal. This number has since been 
reduced, and about 100,000 cars thus added to the available 
supply on which the surplus figures are based. 

As opposed to this, some allowance should be made for the 
gradual reduction in equipment which has resulted from an 
almost total suspension of car building. It is true that this 
has been minimized by a similar suspension in the general re- 
tirement of old cars, but it is probable that the net decrease 
in equipment during the past years has been close to 1.5 per 
cent., or something over 30,000 cars for the entire country. 

Car Location, Distribution, Etc. 

The existence of a surplus resulted in a curtailment of car 
interchange and the return under car service rules of such 
equipment as was loaded off the home line. The reports indi- 
cate that after the general equalization, which took place dur- 
ing the early part of 1908, the general balance has been pre- 
served with very little increase in the proportion of empty 
mileage. 

Performance of Cars During Times of Shortage and Surplus. 

One of the chief objects aimed at by the committee in the 
compilation of statistics was the study of freight car perform- 
ance under changing conditions. So far as pertains to that 
particular object, it is fortunate that the information collected 
covers periods of car shortage and surplus, as we are thereby 
furnished with comparisons that will be invaluable in guiding 
future action by the association in devising methods for the 
efficient and economical handling of freight cars. * * * In 
April, 1907, with a shortage approximating 100,000 cars, the 
proportion of cars on their home lines was only 54 per cent. of 
the total railway ownership. If the private cars in service 
are added to the ownership the per cent. of home cars to the 
total in use is only 51 per cent. As the shortage disappeared 
and. was replaced by a surplus the per cent. of cars at home 
increased, reaching 62 per cent. in August, 1907. 

When cars again became scarce there was another exodus 
of home cars, which was checked, however, by the panic of Oc- 
tober, 1907. With the increasing surplus during the first six 
months of 1908 the return of cars to their owners developed 
into a veritable rout, and by April, 1908, 78 per cent. of the 
freight cars in the country were at home. It is a significant 
indication of the extent to which the interchange of freight 
cars has developed during the past few years that even in the 
face of the almost unprecedented conditions that obtained dur- 
ing the year 1908 the interchange requirements equaled 22 per 
cent. of the total equipment. Indeed, if we base our figures on 
the active cars, which were but 75 per cent. of the total, the per- 
centage would be close to 30 per cent. 

Closely connected with the fluctuation in balance is the per- 
centage of loaded car mileage. From a loaded movement of 
69.3 per cent. in July, 1907, with a homeward flow of equip- 
ment, the excellent average of 72.9 per cent. was reached in 
October, 1907, when the number of cars at home had been re- 
duced to 58 per cent. The decrease from this figure with 
the renewal of the return movement was most marked, and in 
January, 1908, only 61.4 per cent. of the total freight car 
mileage was made under load. 

Demurrage Rules. 

Your committee has continued its activity in endeavoring 
to have uniform rules adopted, and is in active correspondence 
with the different demurrage bureaus, although no material 
changes have been made since the last report. With the 
exception of the Canadian bureaus, all but three have changed 
their name from “Car Service” to “Demurrage Bureaus.” 

Holding Freight in Cars for Export and Coastwise Trade. 

Officials of lines handling export freight at the Atlantic sea- 
board have asked your chairman to take this matter up with the 
roads leading to other ports, with a view of bringing all of 
the ports into harmonious working, and he is now engaged 
in this investigation. Demurrage rules on bituminous coal 


at tidewater are now being maintained by all lines at all ports 
on 


the Atlantic coast. Demurrage rules on coal at the lake 
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have not been rigidly enforced, on account of the large sur- 
plus of empty coal cars in that territory. 
Light Loading of Cars. 

While no change has been made in the minimum carload 
weight in Southern Classification Territory, such as was made 
in Official and Western Territory, yet from time to time 
changes are made as the classification is reissued which have 
raised the standard minimum from 24,000 lbs. to 30,000 Ibs., 
provided the article will stand this minimum weight and the 
traffic will bear it. 

Reductions in Free Time. 


The committee is still watching the amount of free time 
allowed before demurrage accrues in different parts of the 
country and presents the two statements following, showing 
(1) by districts where and under what conditions more than 
the standard time is allowed (the standard is 48 hours for 
loading or unloading and 24 hours for reconsignment), and 
(2) an abstract of state laws and regulations on this subject. 








Free Time Allowed by Demurrage Bureaus. 
(See explanation in text.) 






































BUREAU. COMMODITY. TIME ALLOWED. ACCOUNT. 
BDIABUAR 00.0.00:0.5::0000=50200525 Ken 48 hours. Milling in transit. 
Baltimore and- ee. — — = ag a —_— 
A ‘oal, coke and lime. 7 i 
British Columbia “pect baa 7 hours. Lending ¢ _ unloading. 
....-.| Coal. coke and lime. 72 hours. 

Canadian..............- oe - hours aioatine aaa a ling. 

hseeeksaee All freight. 48 hours. epee | emer 

= so — sebonkieeen All freight. 48 hours. Reconsignment 

ees Coal. 96 hours. Reconsignment (except by 
some roads). 

Grain in elevators. 72 hours. Unloading. 
er Grain. 48 hours. Milling in Parana: 
Cleveland... ; Grain. S — Daal ca dew. 

SaeK ons sensSauieenin Ore and concentrates. ours. mpling 
— Coal, coke, lime rock ore | 120 hours. Unloading. 
and concentra’ é ; 
All freight at interior | 120 to 360 hours. Loading and unloading. 
points to be teamed. 
I a aed — 48 hours, Milling in transit. 
East Tennessee..............- 48 hours. Milling in transit. 
Illinois and Iowa............. Sand, ‘Springfield, Il. 120 hours, Disposition. 
eoria, Ill. 48 hours. Disposition. 
Coal, Marshalltown, Ia.,| 96 hours. Disposition. 
Cedar Rapids, la., Freeport, 
Ill., Dubuque, Ia. ; mT 
Anthracite coal, Rankin, | 120 hours Disposition. 
Ill., and Quiver, Ill. ee 
Coal, ilkinson, Ill.. 72 hours. Disposition. 
lena Junction, Ia., and 
wein, la. = a 
hipeabadebisekssbebare Grain. 48 hours, Milling in transit. om 
ic Seen eshenie «noite Ore. 48 hours. _® A S 
time for sampling. 

Ore. 96 hours. jing. 

POMDIA sikstiescosstenessed All freight. 48 hours. nsignment. 

PE rasiksiencssewbivceppe Grain. 48 hours. Milling in transit. 

ee out, coke, charcoal. 72 hours Unloading. 

4 — taading ¢ at mines. 

Goal at coking ovens. ours, nloading. 

Coal at Me a 120 bours. Loading, weighing and bill- 

Grain. 120 hours. "5; roading) from team tracks 
at Grand jr 

Lumber. 72 hours. Unloadin; 

Lumber, cargo and light-| 120 hours. Unloading. 

erage. 

Logs when teamed from| 72 hours. Unloading. 

cars. 

Dressed lumber. 96 hours, Loading. 

“urniture by various con-| 96 hours. Loading. 

signees. } 

Potatoes in ial cars. 72 hours. Loading. 

Coal for fueling transient | 360 hours. Unloading. 

vessels. 

Tan bark. 72 hours. Unloading. 

All freight. 48 hours. Reconsignment 
Missabe Range ............... Bituminous coal, bulklime,| 72 hours. Unloading. 

— or vegetables and lum- 

r. 

Missouri Valley .............. Coal, coke, bulk lime, ore} 72 hours. Unloading by C. G. W. Ry. 

for smelting. 5 

Coal. 72 hours. Reconsignment by C, G. 
I ss sisccnccsivevancpes Stulls, lagging, coal, coke,| 72 hours. Unicading. 

lumber, lime, lime rock and 
* bulk precipitate. 

NEED ksS5 caunonaecnbhaneu Grain. 48 hours. Milling in transit. 

New England R.Rs..,........ All freight. 96 hours, Loading and unloading. No 
this is deducted from 56 hours 
loading and unloadin, 

New York and New Jersey.,..| All freight. 48 hours, wn geval a t “duly 
authori 

Grain. 72 hours. For creck 4 delivery in New 
York Harbor. 

North Carolina ............+++ Grain. 48 hours. Milling in transit. 

Northeastern Pennsylvania:..| All freight. 48 hours. Reconsignment at duly 
authorized points. 

POR on paesbsoceseenenne sah coal in Twin City Ter-| 72 hours. Reconsignment. 

minals. 

OED os snshoceesscssecconaul a. 72 hours, Unloading. : 
Pacific Northwest............ 72 hours. Unloading at few points. 
Philadelphia ..............-+ Mit freight. 48 hours, ] nsignment. 

Pitebaeh (Territory in Ohio).| Grain. 48 hours Milling in transit. 

PUASUUEER ...ccccccccce wees Grain. 48 hours. Milling in transit. 

omaien puakbonpebarenne Grain. 48 hours, Millin, Uuloeding in transit. 

IEE Naxntewdsurncataves Coal, coke, bulk meat, fresh | 72 hours. g. 

—_ os and vegetables at New 
BEB inne baecdbenecannsusseny All All freight. 48 hours. Reconsignment. 
72 hours. Unloading. 
Cotton at sete com-| 72 hours. Unloading. 
Plan Lumber 60,000 Ibs. weight | 72 hours. Unloading. 
or more, in covered cars. 

All freight. 96 hours. eating and unloading 
when pene gr or consignee 
is located more than five 
miles from the railroad station, 

PND sass aoussaseeneceese Grain. 48 hours, oe in transit. 

Virginia and West Virginia. . Grain. 48 hours. Milling in transit. a 

WOED ..cccccccescccceeges Coal. 48 hours. rs Pp 
points. 

Western New York.......... All freight. 48 hours. ceeeneigumnent at duly 
authori points. 
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Free Time Allowed by State Laws and State Commissions. 


(When over 48 hours for loading or unloading or 24 hours for 
reconsignment. ) 








STATE. COMMODITY. TIME ALLOWED—ACCOUNT. 
Alabama... ce secevecees Fertilizer, hay, coal, coke, brick and| 72 hours for unloading. 
peony de in covered cars, bulk,meat, pota- 
toes, » grain ‘acts, cotton seed, 
cotton Seved —_ aud cotton seed hulls. 
All freight. 96 to 144 hours for loading or unloading 
when consignor or consignee lives three 
‘| miles or more from station. 
AFEONANS. 2 0000000c00s000s Fertilizer, hay, coal, coke, brick and} 72 hours for unloading. 
lumber in covered es and the following 
in bulk: meat, potatoes, grain and grain 
— cotton seed and cotton seed 
All freight. 120 hours if io or consignor lives 
. fives miles or more station. 
Connecticut............-. All freight. 96 hours loading or unloading. 
RNs vi'sc0s cnnacsncnace All freight. 72 hours ——— or unloading. 
Seed cotton cotton seed.in bulk,cotton| 96 hours for unloading. 
seed hulls in bulk, coal. bulk potatoes, 
fertilizer material in bulk, bulk cabbage, 
brick, dressed lumber in box cars. 
All freight. Additional time allowed if consignee 
i lives more than four miles from station. 
Georgia ....-.. reese reese Coal in cars containing 60,000 Ibs. or| 60 hours unJoading. 
over and sides 3} feet high or over. 
Kansas..........0seeseeee All freight. 72 hours on cars over 60,000 lbs. capacity 
LOUIIANA ....0000.cccce0 All freight. 48 hours a” 


Coal, coke, bulk meat and all fresh 
fruit and vegetables, New Orleans. 
a material, requiring two or more 


72 hours unloadin, 
72 hours loading and unloading. 


owl freight. Additional free time from 120 to 168 
hours allowed when consignee lives dis- 
‘ tance from station. 
ba a bulk lime, fruit, vegetables and| 72 hours'unloading. 
umber. 
All freight. 120 hours when consignee lives over three 


miles from station, and 168 hours when 
over ten miles. 

72 hours loading or unloading oars of 
60,000 Ibs. or eed capacity. 


All freight. 





Lumber, stulls, lagging,coal,coke,wood,| 72 hours unloading. 
lime, lime — and bulk precipitates. 
ight. 72 hours eating and unloading. 
Fertilizer, brick, and ftewtags in bulk:} 72 hours unloading. 
cotton cotton seed hulls, coal, coke, 
— material, grain, lime, tan bark 
dressed humber in box cars. 
“mall freight. Consignees residing more than. five miles 
from station to be allowed a maximum of 
120 hours. 
Ohio..... Mrekeenisnigeced All freight. ann unloading cars containing over 
South Carolina........... a. flour, agent bran, mill feed, cot-| 72 hours unloading. 
in seed, cotton seed hulls, cotton seed 
a fertilizer, ee material, hay, 
coal, pyrites, bulk apples, potatoes and 
cabbage, dressed — r (in box cars), 
brick and crushed ston 
All freight. Additional time allowed to consignees 
living four miles or more from station. 
NE ssp ahavesdanccuud me as Texas Demurrage Bureau. 
Vermont eovccecccecccoess All freight. 96 hours loading and unloading. 
Virginia .. Fertiliser, hay, —_ coke, brick and} 72 hours unloading. 





— in cove 

eat, potatoes, poo ol 

cotton seed, 

glass bottles. 
All freight. 


grain products, 


72 hours unloading. 
cotton seed Pane in bulk, 





120 hours as maximu: Lo? ga living 
five miles or more from eoanion 








[It will be noticed that these irregularities are numerous and 
varied. For example, in Colorado a period of from five to 
15 days is allowed for loading and unloading freight which 
has to be teamed. At certain coal mines in Michigan, a 
period of five days is allowed for loading, weighing and bill- 
ing. The four days’ free time required by law in Connecticut 
and Vermont appears to be general throughout New England. 
At New Orleans 72 hours is allowed for unloading fresh fruit 
and vegetables. This appears to be a state regulation—de- 
signed by the legislature, no doubt, to aid the down-trodden 
consignee in preserving the freshness of his fruit and vege- 
tables. ] 
Interchange of Cars. 

Your committee has continued its investigation into the 
method of car interchange and inspection at large centers, one 
a transportation matter, the other mechanical. These two 
questions are both important, but have heretofore been con- 
sidered by both departments of the railways from entirely 
different standpoints. Local committees have been appointed 
to investigate the methods pursued in both cases, with the 
result that it had been found that the work is largely du- 
plicated. The transportation department wants all informa- 
tion received by the mechanical department, except the infor- 
mation as to repairs necessary, and the mechanical depart- 
ment wants all the information needed by the transportation 
department except car seals, and probably only 30 per cent. of 
cars interchanged move under seals. At some points joint com- 
mittees of transportation and mechanical officials are en- 
deavoring to work out a combination plan to save the duplica- 
tions of work, improve the records and save expense. Your 
committee has been endeavoring to reconcile the differences 
which exist between the two departments, arising from long 
continued independent operation. 

The monthly per diem reports frequently omit a consider- 
able number of the foreign cars handled. These cars must 
be traced to determine the number of days due. Even these 
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reports are subject to disputes, on account of inaccuracy and 
many per diem reports for many years back are still open. 
Progress has been made in correcting these evils, at St, Louis 
particularly, where the records of the mechanical department 
have been utilized in checking the interchange reports. The 
idea of settling per diem by balance rather than by individual 
cars has of late had many strong advocates. Discrepancies in 
seal reports give rise to much difficulty in locating re- 
sponsibility for claims, some roads taking their record in the 
breaking-up yard rather than at actual point of interchange. 
* * * At many points understanding as to the interpreta- 
tion of the M. C. B. rules has been agreed upon and supervision 
has been installed to insure their uniform application. There 
are still some places where the practice of rejecting cars with 
defective safety appliances still exists. Where this practice 
has not been corrected, the trouble is usually traceable to two 
things: First. Lack of repair material. Second. Miscon- 
ception on the part of the inspector as to the effect his atti- 
tude has upon the transportation business. The experiment 
has been tried by some railroads of having the inspectors 
represent both the mechanical and transportation departments 
with very beneficial results, as a broader view is taken of the 
necessities. 

The plan in effect at Denver, where the two departments co- 
operate, is well known. An agreement is now proposed at 
Omaha [the committee presents a copy of it]. In this pro- 
posed agreement provision is made for supervision by the 
Omaha division of the Central Association of Railroad Officers, 
and the governing committee is to consist of one officer of 
the transportation department and two of the mechanical. 
These men are to be appointed by the president of the Omaha 
division of the association, and will select their own chairman. 
The chief inspector shall appoint the necessary assistants. 
Where two or more inspectors are on duty together, one of 
them must be made inspector-in-charge. The inspectors in- 
spect for mechanical defects and take all necessary records 
for interchange reports, for icing, for ventilation and for seal 
records. It is proposed to have the joint bureau take charge 
of joint yard clerk work where the lines interested so de- 
sire. No company shall withdraw from the agreement except 
on 90 days’ notice. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





The Prussian State Railways pay rewards to the men who 
serve them longest. Recently they paid: 
- marks to 2,814 men who had served z years. 
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Altogether 284,860 marks, or $67,797. 





A consular report says that work on the Pukow-Tientsin 
Railway was formally opened on January 3. It is to be fin- 
ished between Tientsin and Pukow, which is near Nanking, 
within three years. A British and German syndicate is fur- 
nishing the money for the construction of the railway in the 
form of a loan guaranteed by the Chinese government. 





In Switzerland the acquisition of the Gotthard Railroad by 
the state encounters some difficulties; not to speak of the 
rights of Germany and Italy, which contributed large sums to 
the enterprise, there is the pay of the employees, which is 
higher than on other Swiss railways, while the laws provide 
one and the same salary for men of the same grade. 





The employees of the Belgian State Railways have claimed 
the right to combine in one organization. Railroad Minister 
Helleputte has brought in a bill securing them that right, but 
forbidding under severe penalties their participation in a 
strike. 











ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 





BY WILLIAM WICKHAM TURLAY. 





IV. 


BAGGAGE. 

As cab fares in England are low, the rate in London, for 
instance, being one shilling (24 cents) for the first two miles 
or fraction thereof, and sixpence (12 cents) for each additional 
mile, with twopence (4 cents) extra for each piece of baggage, 
an English traveler having baggage drives to or from the sta- 
tion and keeps his baggage with him. At the station the large 
pieces, if any, are labeled with the name of the station for 
which they are destined, and placed in one of several baggage 
compartments in the train, usually in the one nearest the car 
occupied by the owner, who, on reaching his destination, claims 
his baggage, which he finds on the platform, a porter being 
at hand to call a cab and place the baggage on it. This system 
makes it necessary for the traveler to claim his baggage 
promptly on arriving at his destination or run the risk of 
having it claimed by thieves who are on the watch for such 
opportunities,* and he cannot readily change his stopping 
place after he has begun his journey. On the other hand, he 
is saved the annoyance and delay, as well as the expense, 
which the American methods impose upon anyone who travels 
with baggage beyond a hand-bag, and there is no accumulation 
of unclaimed baggage at stations. If one wishes it, the rail- 
ways will collect baggage at the traveler’s residence or hotel, 
take it to the station in their own wagons, and deliver it again 
at residence or hotel] at destination, for an inclusive charge of 
one shilling (24 cents) per piece; this avoids risk of loss, but 
involves some delay. There seems to be no valid reason why 
the English railways should not adopt a system of checking 
baggage—either the American one, or better yet, the Conti- 
nental one, involving the use of books of labels consecutively 
numbered in triplicate, one being given to the passenger as a 
receipt, one pasted on the piece of baggage, and the third, or 
stub, remaining in the book as a record. 

It may be proper to say that nowhere in England does bag- 
gage undergo the outrageously rough and careless handling 
which it too often receives in America at the hands of the 
employes of railway and transfer companies. 


TRACKS AND TRAINS. 


English railway tracks differ from those in America mainly 
in the fact that the rails are of a different shape, and instead 
of being held in place by spikes driven into the wooden cross- 
ties, rest in heavy iron castings called chairs, two of which 
are securely screwed or bolted to each cross-tie. This prevents 
spreading of the rails and diminishes the evil effects of broken 
rails, two sources of many serious accidents on American rail- 
ways. In general the tracks are very good and the cars well 
built. The writer has eaten a meal in the dining car of a 
train which was scheduled to run 113 miles in exactly two 
hours, without a stop, or 5614 miles to the hour, doing this to 
the minute, and so smoothly that water was not splashed out 
of a full glass on the table. 

The number of very fast trains running regularly on English 
railways, and the total number of passenger trains, both fast 
and slow, being so much greater than in America, in propor- 
tion to mileage of tracks, no fair comparison can be made. 
It must be remembered that the population is more dense in 
England than in any but a very few parts of America, and 
that the relative amount of freight and passenger traffic in the 
two countries is almost reversed. We must rest our claims for 
high speed on a few trains running between New York and 
Chicago and New York and Buffalo, for distances greater than 
are covered in England, and on a somewhat larger number 
of trains running for shorter distances between Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Atlantic City. 





*Actual claims from these losses are negligible-—Ep1ror. 
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ELECTRIC LINES. 


As in America, some of the English roads which do a large 
suburban business have changed their motive power from 
steam to electricity on a portion of their lines, notably in and 
around London, where some lines are used jointly by steam 
and electric trains of different companies. Such a change has 
also been made on lines running out of Liverpool and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

OMINIBUS LINES. 


Automobile omnibuses, owned and operated by the railway 
companies, are largely used as “feeders.” Many small country 
towns, lying away from the railways, and to which it would 
not be practicable or economical to extend the latter, are thus 
given a regular service to the nearest station throughout the 
year. In other cases the ’bus lines are maintained only during 
the summer months to enable tourists to ride through pic- 
turesque parts of the country, or to reach villages remote 
from the railways, and to which there is ordinarily little 
travel. In either case such lines create business for the rail- 
ways. 

Omnibuses, operated by horses or by motors, are also main- 
tained in some of the large cities for carrying through pas- 
sengers across town from one station to another, or from a 
station to a steamboat dock. 


THROUGH CARS. 


A great many through cars are run to places which are not 
on the line or division of the road over which the rest of the 
train goes on to its destination, these through cars being 
switched off at junction points and attached to trains which 
run over other branches of the same road, and sometimes even 
over the lines of other, and competing roads. This gives 
direct service by the shortest available route, and is a great 
convenience, as the through cars contain compartments of 
each of the several classes, and the service is given not only 
for long distances, but for comparatively short ones also, while 
in America the traveler finds few through cars except Pull- 
mans, and even these are seldom available for comparatively 
short journeys over two or more lines. Our American railways 
often compel a passenger to travel a longer distance over their 
own lines, even when a short route might be available, attain- 
ing their object not only by their failure to provide a joint 
through service by the shorter route, but by so arranging 
their time tables that a passenger cannot connect at the 
junction point with trains of the other line without great 
delay and loss of time. 


SUBURBAN SERVICE. 


The English railways entering the larger cities, and espe- 
cially London, must handle, in addition to their long distance 
main line trains, an immense number of suburban trains, 
running over an intricate network of short lines, extending 
to various suburban regions, and the complication is in- 
creased by the fact that in order to accommodate the com- 
muters trains must be run from each of these branch lines, 
not merely to and from one terminal station in the city, but 
to and from two or three different terminal stations main- 
tained by the company itself, and also to and from several 
other city terminals of other companies, whose lines and 
stations as well as those of the local London District Rail- 
way are used in common for this service by agreement. A 
commuter may thus choose the one of a number of terminal 
stations which is nearest to his place of business, and is saved 
from considerable loss of time, but the complicated problems 
involved, and the congestion of traffic at some of the junc- 
tions and terminals, are unequalled at the most important 
terminal stations in America, and the safe and prompt haul- 
ing of this enormous traffic, especially during the foggy 
weather so common around London from fall to spring, does 
great honor to all concerned in it. 

(To be continued.) 

















Governor Hughes of New York has approved a bill passed 
by the legislature appropriating $5,000,000 for the construction 
of “good roads” at the expense of the state. 


The Boston & Maine is to restore the pay of those officers 
and employees who, on February 14, 1908, accepted a reduction 
of 10 per cent. The order affects about 400 men, all of whom 
formerly received $100 a month or more. 


Governor Hughes of New York has approved a bill provid- 
ing for a commission to investigate the question of providing 
terminal facilities for the canals of the state—which means 
the provision of docks and harbor facilities at New York City 
and other places. 


The Canadian Railway Commission has extended the time 
within which railways shall equip their passenger cars with 
fire extinguishers as follows: In cars under construction or 
in shops undergoing repairs within six months from May 4, 
1909; cars at present in use within 18 months from Nov. 3, 
1908. 


At St. Louis, May 20, four railways were fined a total of 
$9,700 for violating the law providing that cattle shall be 
taken from cars at least once in every 28 hours and fed and 
watered. The companies fined were the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, the Terminal Railroad Association, the 
Wabash and the Missouri Pacific. They pleaded guilty. 


On Thursday, May 20, the Cunard steamship Mauretania, 
which had left Liverpool] on Saturday evening, May 15, ar- 
rived at the quarantine station, New York harbor, at 11:10 
Pp. m., and the mails from the vessel reached the New York 
post-office about 3:30 on the morning of Friday. Most of the 
mail for western states was, therefore, sent out from New 
York on the early morning trains. 


The Post-office department at Washington is planning to 
send first-class mail from New York to Seattle in 96 hours. 
This is made possible by the new through train which has 
been put on by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Northern Pacific, which leaves Chicago at 9.20 a. m., 25 
minutes after the arrival of the 18-hour train from New York 
over the Pennsylvania Lines. Letters leaving New York at 
3.55 p. m. on Monday would thus be due in Seattle at 12.30 
p. m, on Friday. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
District, reports for the month of March that 92 per cent. of 
the passenger trains run in the state reached their division 
termini on time. The commission has now kept these records 
12 months, and the percentage now reported is the highest 
yet. For the entire year the number of trains reported was 
650,592, of which 83 5/6 per cent. were on time. For March 
the Erie, the Boston & Albany and the Northern Central each 
reported 96 per cent. on time. 


The plans of the New York, New Haven & Hartford for the 
extension of electrification include both the Harlem River 
branch and the main Jine from Stamford to New Haven. At 
New Haven the plans include the electrification of all four 
tracks in the cut there and of the Cedar Hill freight yard. 
It is believed that when the work is begun it can be com- 
pleted in about 18 months, and it is now given out that it 
may be started at an early date. 


The State Board of Health of Montana has issued rules 
govering the sanitation of railway trains and other public 
conveyances. Persons having any contagious disease are pro- 
hibited from entering a train, and if a conductor suspects that 
any person on his train has a disease which makes his pres- 
ence unlawful he must notify the nearest health officer or com- 
petent physician, who must meet the train and examine the 
suspected person. If the health officer shall find that persons 
on any car have been exposed to smallpox, he shall cause 
the car to be removed from the train. Expectorating in cars 
or railway stations, except in spittoons, is prohibited, and 
railways are required to post notices to this effect and to place 
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spittoons on the floors in waiting rooms of stations and in 
offices used by railway officers and employees. Each sleeping 
car run in Montana must be supplied with one spittoon for 
each section or compartment. Each smoking compartment in 
a day coach, chair, parlor or sleeping car must be furnished 
with at least two spittoons. Each smoking car must be pro- 
vided with at least 12 spittoons, and each combination smok- 
ing car with at least 8 spittoons. Dry sweeping and dusting 
of the cars while in transit is prohibited. The floors of all 
cars must be cleaned with soap and water at the end of each 
trip, after which the floors must be mopped with a 1 per 
cent. solution of the formaldehyde solution prescribed by the 
United States pharmacopoeia or with some other disinfectant 
approved by the Board of Health. Sleeping cars must be fum- 
igated at least once every 2 months and for this detailed 
rules are given. Porters shall not be allowed to sleep in 
sleeping cars in Montana unless a special compartment and 
special bedding are provided for them. Detailed rules are also 
prescribed for the sanitation of stations and appurtenant 
buildings. 





The Consolidated Express Company. 





Incorporation papers have been filed with the Secretary of 
State of Connecticut for an express company with the above 
name and with a capital stock of $1,000,000 ($500,000 paid in), 
to do express business on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and on the steamers of the companies controlled by the 
road. This includes the Fall River Line. At present the 
Adams Express Co. has the contract to do business through- 
out the New Haven lines. The incorporators of the new com- 
pany are H. M. Kochersperger and Benjamin Campbell, vice- 
presidents, and H. S. May, treasurer of the New Haven road. 





Kansas City Terminal. 





The Board of Directors of the Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Company, at a meeting in Chicago on May 17, adopted 
a resolution to the effect that the proposed ordinance provid- 
ing for the erection of new passenger stations and terminals 
in Kansas City is acceptable to the Terminal Company, subject 
to agreement as to certain details, and subject also to the 
ability of the company to acquire necessary property at rea- 
sonable prices. (May 21, p. 1102.) The ordinance will have 
to be submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas City before 
it can become effective. The situation in Kansas City was 
reviewed at length in an editorial in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of October 28. As stated then the principal objections in the 
way of agreement in regard to the ordinance under which the 
new passenger stations and new terminals are to be built were 
differences of opinion between the representatives of the city 
and the representatives of the railways regarding switching 
charges and payment by the railways for damages to prop- 
erty. The difference regarding switching charges was settled 
by the roads indicating that no advance in switching charges 
would be made, and the city withdrawing the demand that the 
ordinance should contain a provision perpetually requiring 
the roads to absorb switching charges. The basis of agree- 
ment regarding damage to property was outlined in last week’s 
issue of the Railroad Age Gazette, p. 1102. 





“‘Wireless’? Demonstration by the Union Pacific. 

An interesting demonstration of wireless control of elec- 
trical apparatus at a distance was given on May 12 at the 
electrical show in Omaha, Neb. Dr. Frederick H. Millener, 
Experimental Electrician of the Union Pacific, turned on the 
lights in the building by means of an impulse sent from the 
Fort Omaha wireless tower, six miles away, facilities at the 
fort having been made available through the courtesy of 
Colonel Glassford, Signal Corps, U. S. A. The wireless im- 
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pulse acted on a specially constructed delicate coherer, similar 
in construction to that used about a year ago on the electrically 
controlled truck in the shop yards of the Union Pacific, at 
Omaha, and described in these columns at the time. By 
the means of a large solenoid switch, which is closed when 
the impulse passes through the coherer, 75 h.p. was turned 
on and the auditorium lighted. The power was turned off in 
the same way, the operation being repeated several times. 
This demonstration was made in connection with experiments 
that the Union Pacific is conducting at its shops. 





Train Robbery at Omaha. 





The Overland Limited Express, eastbound, of the Union 
Pacific was stopped by four robbers about three miles west 
of Omaha at 11:45 o’clock on the night of May 22 and seven 
sacks of valuable registered mail were rifled. The Union 
Pacific offered a reward of $5,000 for the capture and convic- 
tion of each of the robbers. After the robbers had taken the 
sacks which they wanted they put them into an automobile 
and soon disappeared, having detained the train only about 
15 minutes. 





Standard Code on the 1. & G. N. 





The International & Great Northern on April 26 adopted 
the standard code of train rules and, according to the Galves- 
ton News of May 9, the somewhat radical change from the 
old rules was carried out without the slightest disturbance. 
The first two weeks did not develop a single misunderstand- 
ing. The new book was compiled by S. E. Burkhead, who 
was Inspector of Transportation, but who has since been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of the Gulf division. 

Although the International & Great Northern operates 1,100 
miles of road, it has until now continued the old-fashion of 
having its rules printed on the back of the time-table, which, 
for the Fort Worth division, is a sheet 22 in. x 29 in. 

The new bovk is well arranged and the amendments to the 
standard code are not numerous. The standard rules are 
Nos. 1 to 106 inclusive; train order rules, 201 to 223, inclusive, 
and interlocking signal rules, 1 to 16, inclusive. Following 
the standard rules are chapters for trainmasters, train 
despatchers, yardmasters and the different classes in the train 
and station service, and also separate chapters on air-brakes, 
on courtesy to patrons, on bulletin orders, on employment, 
promotion, uniforms, hospital regulations, emergency boxes, 
what to do in case of personal injuries, U. S. mails, Pintsch 
gas, steam heat, loading and handling cotton, the transporta- 
tion of explosives and four pages of special rules which have 
to do with the work of all classes of men in the operating 
department. The rules for handling cotton are of interest 
to a northern railway man mainly as a curiosity, as they 
deal largely with “exposed” cotton, that is to say, cotton car- 
ried on platform cars or otherwise exposed to fire. The 
regulations for the transportation of explosives consist of a 
six-page condensation of the more elaborate rules prescribed 
by the Bureau of Explosives. The special chapter on cour- 
tesy to patrons is a reprint of that which was published by 
the Lackawanna a year ago, and which was reprinted in the 
Railroad Gazette of May 29, 1908. The chapter on personal 
injuries contains the most essential “first aid suggestions” 
compressed into six paragraphs, occupying only three pages. 
The headings of these paragraphs are: Wounds; boiled 
water; fractures; eye; burns, and shock. 

We quote some of the principal features of the standard 
train rules as here given: Rule 10 prescribes red for stop, 
green for proceed, yellow for caution. Rule 89 requires con- 
ductors to signal enginemen on approaching a meeting sta- 
tion. Rule 90-a@ requires all except first-class trains and fol- 
lowing sections of all trains, including first-class, to approach 
time-table, coal and water stations under control (the comma 
after ‘“‘time-table” weuld seem to leave very few exceptions 
to this rule). 

The time interval in rule 91 is 10 minutes. A section of a 
passenger train which does not make the schedule stops must 
pass the platforms of stations at reduced speed. Under rule 
93 the main track may be used within yard limits by pro- 
tecting against first-class trains. Rule 99-c reads: ‘An ob- 
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struction of the main line must be protected by flagman when 
necessary to prevent accident.” Rule 104 has eight supple 
mentary paragraphs. In approaching switches enginemen 
must “when practicable” regulate speed so as to be able to 
stop if the switch is wrong. 





A New Kind of Train Accident. 


At Far Rockaway, N. Y., one day last week, the engineman 
of a lecomotive of the Long Island Railroad, just starting 
from the station, was knocked out of his cab by an electric 
current which came through the roof of the locomotive cab 
from an overhead trolley wire which had become displaced. 
The wire was broken by coming in contact with the cab, and 
the ends, falling on the roof of the baggage car, communicated 
through the gas pipe to the tanks beneath the car and ignited 
the gas therein. The cars at once took fire from the flames, 
and the passengers—100 or more—were alarmed and feil into 
a panic. Some of them were trampled on in the mad rush 
to escape from the cars. There was also a live third rail at 
the point and one of the passengers was shocked by coming 
in contact with that. It was about ten minutes before anyone 
was able to get the power current turned off. 





F. D. Underwood on the Business Situation. 





President Underwood, of the Erie, gave the following char- 
acteristic statement to the Milwaukee Wisconsin while in 
Milwaukee on May 15: 

“The country at large is entering upon an era of prosperity, 
say the wise men, and they know; not so fast a speed as here- 
tofore, but a good family horse, safe gait. 

“The public has awakened and is awakening to the fact 
that baiting corporations ‘does not pay,’ and in the end pay 
is what we all want. 

“Not that the dollar is the only thing, but just before you 
get the other desirable things you need the dollar. 

“Reform is a great thing—overworked of late—and now 
due for a quiet summer rest.” 





All That Is Left. 


—Boston Herald. 
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Street Railway Training School. 





A street railway training school is to be established by the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, New York City, open 
to college and scientific school graduates, for the purpose of 
educating officers for the company. The pupils will be paid 
living wages while taking the two-year course. 

The difficulty of obtaining high-class men who are willing to 
begin at the bottom and learn the street railway business led 
Mr. Root, the general manager, to try the experiment. The 
prospectus of the school and application blanks have been sent 
to the presidents of nineteen colleges and scientific schools as 
follows: Amherst College, Brown University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Cambridge Manual Training School, Dartmouth College, 
Hamilton College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Pur- 
due University, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Pratt Institute, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Syracuse University, Tufts College, Union College, 
Wesleyan University, Sheffield Scientific School, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and Williams College. Mr. Root hopes 
to get young men who have had some technical training and 
who have an inclination to enter upon work of this character. 

The course will be two years. During the first year the 
student will be paid $15 a week. The second year man will 
receive $20 a week. The pupil will be assigned to duty in the 
maintenance of way, the electrical, the equipment and the 
transportation departments, spending three months in each de- 
partment. 

In the first he will do field work in connection with renewal 
of rails, installing tracks, surveying, etc., and will study design- 
ing and construction of buildings, efficient handling of men, 
laying of pavements, car-house construction, etc. In the elec- 
trical department he will familiarize himself with the conduit 
and feeder system, the location and character of the cables by 
which power is transmitted from the power station to the cars 
on the streets and electrical and steam engineering. In the car 
barns and repair shops he will study maintenance of car equip- 
ment under operating conditions, rewinding of armatures, re- 
pairing of commutators, blacksmithing, lathe turning and 
metal work in general. 

In the transportation department he will learn to run a car 
and act as conductor and motorman for a short period. Then 
he will have a thorough course in the details of regulating 
the service under normal and emergency conditions. He will 
also learn routine work in the division offices, such as time- 
keeping, checking up the cash received from conductors, mak- 
ing up of accident and other reports, etc. Applications are 
to be sent to F. T. Wood, No. 621 Broadway. 





Extension of the Texas State Railroad. 





The Texas legislature at its recent session passed a bill 
providing for the extension of the Texas State Railroad from 
Rusk to Palestine. This road is operated mainly to handle 
traffic between the various industries conducted as a part of 
the state penitentiary system at and near Rusk. The road now 
runs from Rusk to Gill, a distance of 24 miles, and connects 
with the St. Louis Southwestern at State Crossing and at 
Rusk. The extension will be about 10 miles long and will con- 
nect with the International & Great Northern at Palestine. 

The bill passed provides for an issue of $200,000 5 per cent. 
bonds secured on the property of the company. The Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts and the State Board of Education 
are required to buy the bonds from the penitentiary board and 
pay for them out of the permanent state school fund at their 
face value, the principal of the bonds to constitute and remain 
a part of the permanent school fund. 

About $150,000 is to be used to redeem bonds previously 
issued and the remainder of the money realized from the 
securities is to be applied to the completion of the road. When 
the railway is completed to Palestine it shall be the duty of 
the penitentiary board to try to sell it. The board is authorized 
at its discretion to make application to the State Railway 
Commission to value the railway property, and in no event 
shall it be sold for less than such valuation. 

This indicates that the state of Texas is not disposed to 
embark extensively in the construction and management of 
railways, and this is further indicated by the refusal of the 
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legislature to pass another bill which contemplated the con- 
struction of 100 miles of railway in addition to the extension 
from Rusk to Palestine. For the purpose of enabling the state 
to build the additional 100 miles, the bill provided that the 
state should issue 5 per cent. bonds which should be bought 
out of the permanent school fund at their face value. After 
a hot fight this bill was defeated by a large majority. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Shops and Yards. 








The shops and yards at Winnipeg, Man., contract for which 
was recently awarded to Haney, Quinlan & Robertson, of 
Toronto, Ont., consist of a locomotive, machine and erecting 
shop, 170 ft. x 612 ft., provided with 25 pits; a boiler and 
tank shop, 185 ft. x 210 ft.; a power house, 110 ft. x 150 ft.; 
an iron foundry, 130 ft. x 200 ft. with cleaning room, 48 ft. 
x 80 ft.; a carpenter and pattern shop, 70 ft. x 100 ft.; a store- 
room, 60 ft. x 260 ft.; an oil house, 40 ft. x 60 ft., with store 
platform, 60 ft. x 120 ft.; a forge shop, 100 ft. x 260 ft.; stores 
and scrap shop, 40 ft. x 220 ft.; an oil house, 20 ft. x 60 ft.; 
and a frog and track shop, 60 ft. x 100 ft. 

The layout of the yards provides for a second track along 
the main line, and the freight sheds and tracks for team de 
livery are situated between Springfield Road and the main 
line. The eastbound receiving and classification yard is lo- 
cated on the other side of the main line and beyond is the 
westbound lead with tracks for repairs and other purposes. 
Further on are the track scales, ice-house, wrecking outfit 
tracks, ete., and the tracks leading to the roundhouse, coaling 
trestles, etc. The roundhouse will accommodate 37 locomo- 
tives, and has a 75-ft. turntable. 





Where New Coins Are Common. 





J. C. Lawrence, one of the railway commissioners of the 
state of Washington, after an inspection of the Idaho & Wash- 
ington, declares that it is a model railway. “Its grades and 
curves are perfect. Its cars are the latest and best product 
of the Pullman shops. Each car carries a dynamo and storage 
batteries that light it with electricity while it is running, 
and for eight hours afterward. The engines are the latest 
models and shine like new coins.”—E«achange. 


Railway Men’s Day at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 








The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Railway Men’s Day Association 
has been organized by the railway men of Seattle, Wash., to 
further the success of Railway Men’s Day at the exposition, 
which will be Saturday, July 3, 1909. The following are the 
officers of the Railway Men’s Day Association: President, F. 
W. Parker; Vice-Presidents, R. Dudgeon and A. E. Campbell; 
Secretary, F. R. Hanlon. The program on Railway Men’s 
Day will consist largely of features illustrative of the devel- 
opment of the art of transportation. 





Carloads and Gradients on the Bessemer & Lake Erie. 





In 1908, on the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the average number 
of tons of revenue freight per train was 931, and the average 
trainload southbound was 1,345 tons. Yet the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie is by no means a water level line. The only piece of 
level track in the 142 miles between Conneaut harbor, on Lake 
Erie, and North Bessemer, is a 10-mile stretch between Con- 
neaut Junction and Springboro. The total lift southbound is 
1,745 ft. and this is in the direction of maximum traffic. There 
is one grade southbound of 68 ft. to the mile and 37 per cent. 
of the entire line is on curve. 





P. R. R. Pensions. 





The number of employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
ceiving pensions from the company on Jan. 1, 1909, was over 
2,000, and the payments to them during the year 1908 
amounted to $544,245. Since the Pension Department was 
established in 1900 the sum of $3,445,794 has been paid to 
retired employees. When the pension system was inaugurated 
the sum of $300,000 was appropriated for the first year’s 
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in 1902 this was increased to $390,000 and in 1907 
to $600,000. This does not include the operating expenses of 
the department, which in 1908 amounted to $5,369. A total 
of 367 employees were retired on pensions in 1908, while 211 
men who were already on the pension list died during the 
year. The number of retired employees on December 31, 1908, 
was 2,176. The average age of those receiving pensions is 
73 years and 3 months, while the oldest employee on the list 
attained the age of 92 years in 1908. 


Railway Signal Aasvelation. 


payments; 


The subjects that will come up for discussion at the New 
York meeting, which is to be held on June 8 at the Engineer- 
ing Societies building, West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
are The Semaphore Signal—Upper Left-hand Quadrant ver- 
sus Upper Right-hand Quadrant, by C. H. Morrison (N. Y., 
N. H. & H.), and The Use of Alternating Current in Signal- 
ing, by W. K. Howe (General Railway Signal Co.), Rochester, 
Ni: 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or reg- 
ular meetings, and places of meeting. 


Boston, Mass. 
G. Thomason, 


53 State St., 
OFFICERS.—A. 


Air BRAKE ASSOCIATION.——I*. M. Nellis, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOC, OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’N.—G. W. Dennison, 
Penna. Co., Toledo, O.; June 22-25; Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL E NGINEERS.-R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 

AMERIC — RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W,. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 


York. 
AMERICAN wed BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, & M., Concord, N. H.: Oct. 19, 1909: Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN eee AY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF WaAy Assoc.—E. H. 
‘ritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. Ry. Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
American Socipry FoR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia ; June 29- July 3; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 20 W. 57th St.; 
N. Y.; Ist and 3d W ed., except July and August ; New York. 
AMERICAN Society OF MEC HANICAL EN alvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y.;: 2d Tues. in Saou : poet Dec. 7-10; New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York: Oct. 18-22; Denver, Colo. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OrFIcers.—C, 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; June, 1910; Colorado Sp’ gs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM "AGENTS.—-E. H. Hemus, As; ae th 2, 
Topeka, Kan.; May 26-28, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTE INDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago, June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 

G. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23; Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 


Wilson, 











Que. : 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.: Montreal. 
CANADIAN Society OF Civin ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly : Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York: 
2d Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.: Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOcIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va.: June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 
INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 


St. Station, Chicago, June 21-23, 1909: Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S i a ay oe . 


Chicago. 
pan Moines, Ia. 
Des Moines. 


Chicago: June 1-5 
Union Station, 
and August: 


Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., 
IowA RAILWAY CLULB.—W. B. Harrison, 
2d Friday in month. except July 


MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago: June 21-23, 1909: Atlantic City. 

NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.-——G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. : 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

NEW YorK RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St.. New York: 
3d Friday in month, except June. July and August: New York. 

NortTu-Westr RAiLWay CLun.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.: 1st 
Tues, after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 


RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTSBURGH.- J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh. Pa.: 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 


RAILWAY SIGNAL 12 North Linden St., 
sethlehem, Pa.: 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ 
wood, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND gg OF 
Emery, P. & P. U. Peoria, Ill.: Nov.. 1909: Washington. 

Sr. Louis RAILWAY CLUB. “R. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 2d Friday in month, except June. July and Aug.: St. Louis. 

Society OF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago ; 
Sept. 7-8. Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 


ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 
June 8, New York. 
ASSOCIATION.—J. P. 


Way ASSOcCIATION.—Walter E. 


Murphy, Box C., Collin- 





SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLurn.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 

Bldg., Atlanta: 8d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov.: Atlanta. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 
. R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.; September, 1909; Denver. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St.; 
Winnipeg: 2d Mon., ex. Eg July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 
WESTERN RAILWAy CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago: 3d 

Tuesday each month, ime June. July and August : Chicago. 
WESTERN Society OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg.. 
Chicago, 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The Canadian Railway Commission has ordered that Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways honor from the inter- 
national boundary through tickets issued by initial United 
States railways to non-competitive points on the Canadian 
Northern. This order was granted at the instance of the 
Keystone Camping Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Interstate Commerce Committee of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce has adopted resolutions favoring the entire 
rejection by the shipping interests of Spokane of the tariffs 
of rates which the transcontinental railways have suggested 
shall be put in effect to Spokane in place of those provided 
for by the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Spokane rate case. This move seems to have been taken 
at the instance of H. M. Stephens, who was the attorney for 
the city of Spokane in the case before the Commission, and 
indicates that the business interests of the city will not vol- 
untarily accept any rates which are not as low as, or lower 
than, those to Pacific Coast points. 


Newspaper reports say that unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission modifies its decision in the Spokane rate case 
or unless the plans of the railways to conform to that decision 
by making the rates to intermediate points in the west on 
many commodities the same as the rates to the Pacific coast 
are changed, proceedings will be instituted by the Chambers 
of Commerce of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and other 
Pacific coast cities to compel readjustment of the distributing 
rates from Pacific coast cities to inland points. Evidence will 
be introduced, it is stated, to show that rates charged jobbers 
from Pacific coast points to inland points are much higher 
than those charged jobbers at inland points on goods shipped 
to retailers in the surrounding country, and if intermediate 
cities, such as Spokane and Salt Lake, are to have the same 
rates as are given to Pacific coast points the jobbers on the 
ceast will be put at a disadvantage compared to those at 
inland points. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Wabash filed a petition in the Federal 
court at Chicago on May 18 for an injunction to restrain the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from enforcing its order 
fer reduction in class freight rates from Chicago to Denver. 
It is alleged that the rates fixed by the Commission would 
give shippers at Chicago an advantage of 25 cents per 100 
‘hs. and shippers at St. Louis an advantage of 23 cents per 
100 Ibs. over shippers at the Missouri River in competing for 
business at Denver, and would therefore unjustly discriminate, 
and would reduce the earnings of the railways by $1,000,000 a 
year and would therefore be confiscatory; also that they would 
destroy the existing system of basing rates on the Missouri 
river and therefore cause a disturbance in commercial condi- 
tions that would cause heavy loss to many business interests. 


Jack Love, Chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, deiivered an address before the Oklahoma State Grain 
Dealers and Millers’ Association in Oklahoma City on May 
22, in which he discussed the attitude of the Commission 
toward the railways. Referring to criticisms of the Commis- 
sion on the ground that it does not know the facts about rail- 
way operation, and, therefore, cannot be just and fair with 
the roads, Mr. Love said that the roads have refused to 
answer questions submitted to them with the purpose of 
securing for the Commission necessary information. For 
example, an inquiry was made about the cost of the properties 
of the roads, the details of their cost per mile, and the cost 
of their equipment per mile. The roads replied that they 
were unable to give the information because their books did 
not show it. Their accounting officers had stated that it was 
not possible to separate the cost of freight from the cost of 
passenger transportation. If these things were true, said 
Mr. Love, how could either the Commission or the railway 
officials know whether certain rates were too high or too low? 
He said the Commission desires to be fair and just both to 
the railways and to the people; and the fairness and justness 
of a rate can best be determined on the basis of cost of serv- 
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May 28, 1909. 


Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Railways for March. 


Per mile Ratio 
; , Amount———_——, of line~ -per cent. 

Rail operations 1908. 909. 1908.1909. 1908. 1909. 
Freight revenue. 057,012 $129,031,377 ered ee 70.27 72.03 
Passenger revenue. 34, 696, 089 37,232.61 7 188 21.76 20.79 
Other transp. rev. 11,2 98, 377 11,366,889 61 180 7.08 6.35 
Nontransp. revenue.. WP 418, 352 1,492,094 7 7 .89 83 
WMCIGRNINOR TOV sic cecbews 6 ._ sak ccaeee ates 
Total op. revenues.. 159,469,832 179,122,978 867 952 100.00 100.00 
Maint. way & struct. 17, 090, 676 19,683,088 92 104 10.71 10.99 
Maint. of equip.. 24'824'820 28,182,430 185 149 15.57 15.73 
Traffic expenses..... ,319,443 8,599,090 18 19 2.08 2.01 
Transp. expenses... 61,649,746 61, 966, 768 335 329 38.66 34.60 
General expenses... 4,301,287 4, 375,908 238 23 2.70 2.44 
WUMCIBORINOE GEDiskes  bsenweec. .. sssntsn cove Seer aelanay. or alseatar | ocean 
Total op. expenses.. 111,185,974 117,807,236 604 626 69.72 65.77 
Net operating rey... 48,283,858 61,315,741 262 325 39.28 34.238 

Outside operations. 
Total revenues..... 2,368,420 3,455,202 12 18 
Total expenses.. 2,253,679 3,419,285 12 18 
Net revenue ....... 114,741 35,916 ... 
Total net revenue.... 48,398,599 61, ry 658 263 326 
ys annual taxes... 6,042,582 436, 670 32 34 
Operating income.. 42, 356, 016 54, 914, rye 230 291 
Number of reports.. 4 uaa atets 
Mileage operated.... 183,839.94 188, 106. go 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 





Arthur Hale, Chairman of the Committee on Car Efficiency 
of the American Railway Association, in presenting bulletin 
No. 47 giving a summary of car surpluses and shortages by 
groups from February 19, 1908, to May 12, 1909, says: 

“This report shows a total of 284,479 surplus cars, an in- 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The Portland Gateway Opened. 


Opinion 


In re through passenger routes via Portland, Ore. 
by Commissioner Prouty. 

The Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific lines and the Chi- 
cago & North Western are ordered to join in the sale of through 
passenger tickets between Seattle and other points in the 
Northwest and eastern destinations -via Portland, Ore., and 
to accord through facilities, like the checking of baggage, over 
this route. Chairman Knapp and Commissioner Clark dis- 
sent from this opinion. 


Discrimination Against Indianapolis. 





Indianapolis Freight Bureau v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Lowis et al. Opinion by Commissioner Clements. 

Complainant alleges unjust discrimination against Indian- 
apolis in favor of Cincinnati, Louisville, New Albany, Evans- 
ville and Chicago in the application of vharges for the trans- 
portation of furniture, etc., to destinations in Texas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana under the so-called “two-for-one 
rule,’ permitting the application of carload rates on part 
car lots in excess of full carloads from Cincinnati, etc., whereas 
less than carload rates are charged on any excess from 
Indianapolis. The rule as applied on such shipments from 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, FrBRUARY 19, 1908, ro MAy 12, 1909, INCLUSIVE. 











- Surpluses. —~ r Shortages——-_——_———"_\\ 
i. Coal. 
Number gondola gondola 
of and Other and Other 

roads. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total Box Flat. hopper. kinds. Total. 
ee den RMN a wigs a Wide plc's: aie eras ats 158 113,601 16,574 105,684 48,620 284,479 7 + 22 83 187 
PPAR et BUD is fale Uisinlais ose Mla kW ie aralalerays 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 144 106 74 173 497 
ANP DNDN sn na va:so-cbsale 69 oa wae era 163 108,291 17,692 122,982 47,698 296,663 80 135 109 19 843 
DAMEN Gh, SUNORS 5 o.5 5'6%:5.9. 60s 4.0105 @a0ier 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 ‘158 98 116 27 399 
PURENCMR AEG) BOD 6 ccie itis is 6 5:64 00-6 8-6 Ble 161 88,459 20.328 139,99 42,634 291,418 310 74 27 139 550 
ee ae OE a ree arene erie 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 438,797 301,441 266 97 11 96 470 
BOMUOEY BU) T0006 6.565 65056 eee wodicnes 162 127,204 26,723 116,680 41,057 311,664 163 21 139 35 358 
December 23, rere ere 158 87,350 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 471 42 289 217 1,019 
November 25, REIS eels a has os Sea E A 160 45,194 12,157 48,854 31,624 132,829 7,923 178 900 209 9,210 
eee SO NE LO Cece ree 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 8,175 167 2,261 236 10,839 
REpCoMmBer BO, 10GB... cis cs ces sae vee 160 42,593 10,365 49,795 31,039 133,792 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
PRONG BO, TOG. 6 6 00.0 0.8 wie’ ee 0 05 0,0 Kele 160 106,367 13,494 92,500 40,642 253,003 465 90 105 194 854 
MEMUR Ue MIEN hc 61-60, eiS6 9: 410 16a ave 6 -o wee -araaen 166 120,580 14,401 125,739 47,960 308,680 115 37 330 27 509 
NR IOS, Sie 0.8. 6:0:6'91 516.6 093.0500- 4238 08) 6 163 123,112 18,042 130,149 41,995 313,298 266 34 120 31 451 
i) (ARE Lo ee ee 160 144,697 20,075 162,695 54,437 381,904 82 13 12 18 125 
POS Le ORE renner ee 159 =6147,971 24,350 186,742 59,542 413,605 145 42 16 64 267 
Re LN ni 5.6 4skre 955. aseree ae oraccsere 160 103,509 25,122 119,205 49,206 297,042 533 151 250 73 1,007 
Ponraary 10) VOC. «66:66 6i0-s csi eneses 161 113,776 30,088 134,217 44,432 322,513 697 141 249 162 1,249 








crease of 2,151 over the report for April 28. The box car sur- 
plus increased 5,936, while coal and gondolas show a decrease 
of 4,854. Group 2 (Eastern), which includes the anthracite 
roads, show a large increase in coal and gondola, and also 
in box cars, while group 3 (Middle), composed largely of 
bituminous coal roads, shows a decrease of 19,235 in coal and 
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the other points mentioned should be extended to Indianapolis, 
but in such modified form as to eradicate manipulation where- 
by one shipper secures an improper advantage over another, 
or else the minimum weights should be readjusted so as to 
conform with the actual loading capacity of cars. 

Unjust discrimination is alleged against Indianapolis and 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 


gondola cars. Group 6 (Northwestern) report fewer surplus 
box cars, while the surplus of this class increased slightly in 
_— 1 (New England), 9 (Southwestern) and il (Cana- 
dian).” 

The accompanying table shows car surpluses and shortages 
in the period covered by the report and the chart shows sur- 
pluses and shortages in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 





in favor of Chicago in respect to class and commodity rates 
enforced by defendants on shipments to Oklahoma. A proper 
relationship is suggested between the class rates and rates on 
furniture (new, N. 0. s.), kitchen safes, etc., from Indianapolis 
to Muskogee, and the rates should not exceed those in effect 
from Cincinnati. 

Complainant also alleges that defendants unjustly discrimi- 
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nate against Indianapolis in the transportation of vehicles, 
etc., to Arkansas common points in that the local class rates 
to East St. Louis are applied on such shipments from Indian- 
apolis to common points in Arkansas, whereas on similar 
shipments from Chicago and the other points of origin men- 
tioned, arbitrary differential bases via East St. Louis are 


applied, which added to the rate beyond, result in lower 
through rates. The commission is of the opinion that the 
several articles referred to should be accorded the same 


rates from Indianapolis as are applied from Cincinnati to 
Arkansas common points. 

Unjust discrimination is alleged against Indianapolis in the 
application of class rates to points in Louisiana as compared 
with rates applied from Cincinnati and Louisville to same 
destinations. The commission is of the opinion that class 
rates from Indianapolis should not exceed those charged from 
Cincinnati to points in Louisiana. 

The matters involved herein will be held in abeyance until 
June 28, 1909, for the purpose of permitting carriers to check 
in the rates and file tariffs in conformance with the views 
expressed. If by that date the carriers have not filed tariffs 
centaining the changes suggested, the commission will then 
make such order as may appear necessary in the premises. 

Same v. same. 

Complainant alleges unjust discrimination against Indian- 
apolis in favor of St. Louis in the application of class and 
commodity rates to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan, particularly St. Paul and Winona, Minn. An order as 
prayed for in relation to the class rates is not warranted in 
view of the peculiar conditions under which traffic is handled 
and rates constructed from Indianapolis and the competing 
cities of St. Louis and Chicago to St. Paul and Winona terri- 
tory. Chicago not only has the advantage of more intense 
railway competition, but is a much shorter distance and en- 
joys natural advantages of location over Indianapolis. Like- 
wise St. Louis, while but little nearer than Indianapolis by 
short line, reaches St. Paul and Winona by direct routes, 
which must compete not only with each other, but also with 
boat lines plying on the Mississippi river. 

While the class rates from Indianapolis to St. Paul are ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. in excess of those from St. Louis, 
on many commodities the disparities between the rates are 
much greater. These greater disparities as between com- 
modity rates are not warranted, and the commission is of 
the opinion that the same should not be greater ordinarily 
than those appearing in the class rates to St. Paul and group 
points, and also to Winona and group territory from Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, respectively. The case is retained with 
the expectation that the carriers will promptly readjust com- 
modity rates in accordance with this suggestion. 


Milling in Transit. 

Douglas & Co. v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 
ton by Commissioner Clark. 

Complaint arises from the withdrawal by defendants of 
certain transit privileges and rates which were in effect at 
the point where complainant’s works are located for several 
years prior to the establishment of said works, and which are 
continued as to other manufacturers of grain products at that 
point. 

It might be reasonable to withhold transit privilege from 
a product that is essentially different from the raw material 
and from the other products of the same raw material which 
are accorded transit rates, as, for example, a liquid produet 
of grain; but it is clearly discriminatory to single out one 
or more of several milled products of grain and withhold 
from it or them transit privilege which is accorded at that 
or some other competitive point to other milled products of 
grain of substantially similar character, value and packing, 
and which are transported under substantially the same con- 
ditions where there is competition between the millers of the 
grain either in marketing their product or in securing their 
material for milling. 

Defendants argue that the commission is without power to 
direct a carrier to grant a transit privilege. There can, how- 
ever, be no question as to the right and power of the com- 
mission to order the removal of an unjust discrimination and 
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to prescribe such reasonable rates and regulations as will ef- 
fect such removal. The commission desires to leave defend- 
ants reasonable opportunity to remove the unjust discrimina- 
tion herein found in such manner as will best effect that pur- 
pose. Defendants may therefore submit for approval a plan 
for removing the unjust discrimination against complainant, 
and if that is not done the commission will consider entering 
such an order as will accomplish that object. 





Additional Charges for Certain Sizes of Car. 





Kaye & Carter Lumber Co. v. Minnesota & International et 
al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan. 

A carload rate and a minimum weight for a car of definite 
dimensions when lawfully published in the tariffs of a carrier 
constitute an open offer to the shipping public to move their 
merchandise on those terms; and it would be wholly unsound 
in principle to permit the carrier to impose additional trans- 
portation charges on the shipper who ordered a car of a ¢ca- 
pacity, length or dimension specified in its tariffs, simply 
because it is not provided with cars of the dimensions ordered. 
The obligation to carry the merchandise of shippers on the 
basis of the published rates and minimum weights, and to 
use whatever cars are available for that purpose, ought to 
have been covered in the published tariffs of the defendants 
by proper rule to that effect, and their tariffs were unreason- 
able and unlawful in not containing such a provision at the 
time these shipments were made. Reparation awarded. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


No Fare Reduction in Mississippi. 





By unanimous vote the Railroad Commission of Mississippi 
decided on May 18 to leave the passenger fare at 3 cents per 
mile. It took this action after a hearing at which representa- 
tives of the various railways in the state argued that reduc- 
tion of passenger fares would cause deterioration in service 
rendered and would interfere with railway development. Peti- 
tions bearing over 50,000 signatures were filed protesting 
against a reduction in fares, and there was only one petition, 
bearing only a trifling number of names, which was in favor 
of a reduction. 





COURT .NEWS. 





At Rochester, N. Y., last Monday the federal grand jury 
indicted the Buffalo & Susquehanna and the Erie for making 
unlawful rates on freight. 


The Circuit Attorney of St. Louis, Mo., has filed in the 
Federal court at Kansas City an appeal from the recent action 
of Judge Smith McPherson in continuing in force an injunction 
restraining the Circuit Attorney from prosecuting a suit in 
the state courts to restrain the railways in Missouri from 
raising their passenger rates from 3 cents per mile. The appeal 
was filed with the consent of Judge McPherson. 


The railways of New Jersey which have been contesting 
the large increase in their taxes during the last few years 
have secured a decision in their favor from the Supreme 
Court of the state, which has set aside the assessments levied 
against terminal properties in Jersey City and Hoboken. The 
court holds that the assessments should have been made upon 
the basis of the actual market value of the property without 
consideration of the increased value which may be imparted 
by reason of its use under a railway franchise. The fran- 
chises of the railways are taxed separately for the use of 
the state and therefore should not be included in determining 
values of the so-called second class property, which includes 
the terminals. To do otherwise, the court holds, would mean 
the imposition of a double tax. The railways which appealed 
from the assessments on the terminal properties were the Erie, 
the Central of New Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 
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Railroad Offirers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


T. M. Johnson has been appointed the Paymaster of the 
Chicago Great Western, succeeding K. F. Draehr, resigned to 
engage in other business. 


Edward Buckley, General Manager of the Manistee & North- 
eastern, has been elected the President, with office at Manistee, 
Mich. C. F. Kuehl has been appointed Auditor, succeeding 
P. R. L. Carl, transferred to the Operating department. 


Operating Officers. 


P. R. L. Carl, Auditor of the Manistee & Northeastern, has 
been appointed the General Manager, with office at Manistee, 
Mich., succeeding Edward Buckley, resigned. 


John P. Burrus, Traveling Freight Agent of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
the Superintendent of Terminals, with office at Houston, Tex. 


A. M. Ardery, Superintendent of Telegraph and Master of 
Transportation of the Virginia & Truckee, has been appointed 
the General Manager at Carson City, Nev., succeeding H. M. 
Yerington, resigned. Mr. Yerington will continue to perform 
the duties of Vice-President, which office he has also held. 


Albert Wilcox, whose appointment as Superintendent of the 
Canadian Northern, with office at Dauphin, Man., hds been pre 
viously announced, was born in 1865 in Kincardine, Ont. He 
began railway work in 1881 on the Toronto, Gray & Bruce, 
now part of the Canadian Pacific. In 1883 he became a tele- 
graph operator for the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, and 
subsequently was made despatcher and then Chief Despatcher. 
In 1903 he was appointed Chief Despatcher of the Canadian 
Northern at Port Arthur, Ont., and the next year was pro- 
moted to Superintendent of District 2, with office at Winnipeg. 
In 1908 he was transferred as Superintendent to Port Arthur, 
which position he held until his recent appointment. 


Sherwood S. Foley, whose appointment as Superintendent 
of the Canadian Northern at Saskatoon was recently an- 
nounced in these columns, was born in 1871 at Lindsay, Ont. 
After a common school and high school education at Lindsay 
he began railway work in 1884 as operator and agent on the 
Northern & Northwestern, now part of the Grand Trunk. Two 
years later he became operator on the Canadian Pacific, later 
being made terminal agent, then despatcher and then Chief 
Despatcher. In 1901 he became despatcher on the Algoma 
Central, now the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay, and by 1903 
had become Superintendent of Telegraph Construction. In 
1903 he became terminal agent for the Canadian Northern, 
becoming successively despatcher, Chief Despatcher and Train- 
master, which position he held until his appointment on 
May 1. 


Traffic Officers. 


George H. Corse, Jr., has been appointed the General Orien- 
tal Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, with 
office at Shanghai, China. 


A. T. Stark, Soliciting Freight Agent of the Lehigh Valley, 
with office at Geneva, N. Y., has been appointed an Agent, 
with office at Rochester, N. Y. 


H. H. Swearingen has been appointed a General Agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at Billings, Mont., 
succeeding F. W. Klippel, resigned. 


KE. C. Nettels has resigned as Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to become Traffic 
Manager of the Postum Cereal Company at Battle Creek, Mich. 


R. N. Collyer, a member of the Uniform Classification Com- 
mittee, has been elected Chairman, succeeding F. S. Holbrook, 
resigned to become Chairman of the Official Classification 
Committee. 
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J. J. Dooley has been appointed a Contracting Freight Ageni 
of the Iowa Central and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with 
cffice at St. Louis, succeeding Baxter Weaver, resigned to go 
with another road. 


Baxter Weaver, Contracting Freight Agent of the Iowa Cen- 
tral and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, at St. Louis, has been 
appointed a Commercial Agent of the St. Louis & Des Moines, 
with office at St. Louis. 


C. L. Hunter, Commissioner of the Passenger Department 
of the Trunk Line Association, has been elected the Vice 
Chairman in charge of the Passenger department, and his 
former title has been abolished. 


J. L. Patton, Contracting Freight Agent of the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island at San Francisco, Cal., has resigned to accept 
the position of Contracting Freight Agent of the Wabash, in 
the same city. Frank C. Thompson succeeds Mr. Patton. 


L. E. Paskill, Commercial Agent of the Wisconsin Central 
at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed a General Agent of the 
Chicago Division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie (Wisconsin Central) with office at Tacoma, Wash. 


A. E. Lee has been appointed a Commercial Agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and the Iowa Central, with office at 
Indianapolis, Ind., reporting to the General Freight Depart- 
ment at Chicago, succeeding R. M. Jenks, assigned to other 
duties. 


E. J. McVann, Secretary of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
has been elected Manager of the newly organized Traffic 
Bureau of the Commercial Club of Omaha, with office at 
Omaha, Neb. F. P. Manchester, formerly General Agent of 
the Union Pacific at Pueblo, Colo., succeeds Mr. McVann. 


EK. T. Campbell, recently appointed Traffic Manager of the 
Erie, began railway work as Commercial Agent of the Queen 
& Crescent in 1891. The next year he was assigned to duty 
in the general office at Cincinnati, and after remaining there 
for about a year was appointed by L. F. Day, then Traffic 
Manager of the Huntington Lines East of the Mississippi, 
chief clerk at Louisville, Ky. When Mr. Day was elected 
Chairman of the Southwestern Traffic Association, Mr. Camp- 
bell was appointed his Secretary, and in 1896 when the Asso- 
ciation was reorganized as the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Mr. Campbell was elected Chairman. In 1899 he was appointed 
Purchasing Agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and in 1902 
was made Purchasing Agent of the Erie, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


George Stephen, whose appointment as General Freight 
Agent of the Canadian Northern has been announced in these 
columns, was born in 1876 at Montreal, Que. After a public 
and high school education at Montreal he began railway work 
in 1890 in the Foreign Freight department of the Canadian 
Pacific at Montreal. By 1899 he had become chief clerk to 
the Assistant General Freight Agent at Winnipeg. In June 
of the next year he was appointed Traveling Freight Agent 
for the western lines, and in December, 1900, was appointed 
Contracting Freight Agent for the Kootenay district of the 
Canadian Pacific. In 1901 he was made chief clerk in the 
Freight Traffic department of the Canadian Northern, and 
in 1906 was promoted to the position of Assistant General 
Freight Agent, which office he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


F. O. Hill has been appointed the Supervisor of Bridges and 
Buildings of the Montpelier & Wells River, with office at 
Montpelier, Vt. This is a new office. 


T. Kennard Thomson, M. Am. Soc. C. E. and a Consulting 
Engineer, with office at 50 Church street, New York, has been 
retained by the Erie as Consulting and Supervising Engineer 
for the Penhorn Creek viaduct. 


The office of B. B. Kelliher, Chief Engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, has been moved from Montreal, Que., to Win- 
nipeg, Man. The office of H. A. Woods, Assistant Chief Engi- 
neer, will remain at Montreal. 
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Railroad Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Ann Arpor.—It is said that this company is building a 
six-mile branch from the main line to the New Haven coal 
mine. 


BaByLoN RaiLroap (ExLecrric).—The New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, Second district, has authorized this company 
to extend its lines from the present terminus in Babylon, 
Long Island, N. Y., to Amityville, 5.81 miles. 


BELLINGHAM Bay & BririsH CoLumMBiIA.—According to press 
reports bids have been asked for a new cut-off around the 
water front of Bellingham, Wash., four miles. The new line 
will join the present line at Wahl, and it is estimated will cost 
$100,000. 


BritisuH CoLomBiA Roaps (ELectrric).—John T. Langan, of 
Chicago, is said to be interested in a company which proposes 
to build a 100-mile electric line from Vernon, B. C. 


CANADIAN NorrHERN.—Contracts have been let for lines in 
western Canada to be built this year as follows: 

To the Northern Construction Co., Winnipeg, Man.: From 
Vegreville, Alb., southwest to Calgary, 235 miles; Goose Lake 
branch, building from Saskatoon, Sask., southwest, contract 
for 100-mile extension; Edmonton & Slave Lake from Morin- 
ville, Alb., north, contract for 50-mile extension; eastward 
from Ochre River, Man., 20 miles; west from Rapid City, Man., 
30 miles. 

To the Cowan Construction Co., Winnipeg, Man.: The Mary- 
field extension, southwest for 125 miles; the Prince Albert 
(Sask.) branch, 30 miles, eventually to be extended west to 
Battleford; the Oak Point (Man.) branch, 20 miles; the Ross- 
burn extension, 30 miles. (May 14, p. 1051). 

To N. K. Bolt, Calgary, Alb.: An extension from Wakapa, 
Alb., west, 12 miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—-According to press reports bids will be 
invited soon for grading and construction work on the Alberni 
extension of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo. (May 21, p. 1099.) 


Cuicaco & NortH WEeESTERN.—Surveyors are said to be at 
work in South Dakota, west of the Missouri river, from a 
point on the Pierre Rapid City line to a point north of 
Thunder Butte, to be opened for settlement this fall. 

Surveys said to be under way for an extension from Dallas, 
S. Dak., northwest. The line may be continued northwest to 
a connection with the Pierre-Rapid City line, probably at 
Wendte or at Midland. 


CuHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE & Pucrer Sounp.—Track laying has 
been finished on this line and some freight trains are now 
being operated over the entire route. It is the intention to 
inaugurate regular freight service about June 1. (April 9, 
p. 820.) 

A large number of branch lines are to be built, on which 
work is to be started this summer. (April 23, p. 918.) 


Cuicaco, MitwauKer & Sr. Paut.—Two surveys are being 
made, it is said, from Mobridge, S. Dak., west, one running a 
little south of west towards the Thunder Butte country, and 
the other south to the crossing of the Moreau river thence 
west. 


Cuicaeo, Rock IsLaAnp & Paciric.—Press reports say work 
will be started about July 1 on a connecting line from Ard- 
more, Okla., west to Waurika, about 55 miles. 


EpMonNTON & SLAVE LAKrE.—See Canadian Northern. 


GarvIN & NortHwestTerRN.—Chartered in Oklahoma, with 
$100,000 capital stock, to build two lines of railway through 
McCurtain and Pushmataha counties. One of these lines will 
run from Garvin, Okla., northwest to Dexter, 55 miles, and 
the other from some point on the first line to Eagletown, 25 
miles. The directors include E. E. Bushby, C. Gamble and 
G. A. Spaulding, of Garvin, and A. J. Waldrock, of Oklahoma 
City. 


Gary, Hopart & VALPARAISO (ELrECTRIC).—Work is said to 
have been started on a line from Gary, Ind., southeast via 
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Hobart to Valparaiso. The project is backed by the Hopkins 
Syndicate of Illinois, in which A. M. Hopkins is interested. 


GRAND TRUNK Paciric.—Bids will be asked about June 1 for 
building a branch line from Biggar, Sask., north to Battle- 
ford, 49 miles. (May 7, p. 1007.) 


GREAT NorTHERN.—See Harriman Lines. 


GuLr, Cotorapo & Santa Fr.—An officer writes that track 
laying from Center, Tex., north to Zuber, 21.3 miles, will be 
completed by the end of May. (May 21, p. 1099.) 


HAMPSHIRE SOUTHERN.—Contract has been let to the F. H. 
Blodgett Construction Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and work is to 
be started about June 1 from Romney, W. Va., southwest via 
Moorefield to Petersburg, about 40 miles. The project, it is 
thought, is being backed by the Baltimore & Ohio. The work 
will include building three steel bridges. W. B. Conwell, 
Pres., Fairmount, W. Va.; W. Tropnell, Ch. Engr., Romney. 
(April 23, p. 918.) 


HARRIMAN LiInEs.—Julius Kruttschnitt, director of mainten- 
ance and operation of the Harriman lines, is said to have 
made the following statement: 

“An arrangement has been made between the Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Great Northern, under which the 
Northern Pacific line between South Tacoma, Wash., and Van- 
couver, and the bridge over the Columbia river, will be used 
jointly by the three companies named. 

“The Northern Pacific will at once begin work to complete 
the double-tracking of its road so as to care for the business 
of the three companies. The property will be used for any 
and all kinds of business by the three roads, and will be main- 
tained as a first-class modern double-track road for all the 
interests named between Portland and Puget Sound.” 





IpAHO & WASHINGTON NokTHERN.—An Officer is quoted as 
saying that track laying will be started this month on the 
extension from Newport, Wash., north to Ione, 52 miles. 
Grant, Smith & Co., Spokane, contractors. Contract is to be 
let soon for eight miles additional and a bridge over the 
Pend d’Oreille river, to be 275 ft. long and 85 ft. above the 
water. (March 19, p. 654.) 


LACHINE, JACQUES CARTIER & MAISONNEUVE.—Incorporated in 
Quebec to build a line of railway from Lachine, Que., on the 
Grand Trunk, to a point in the Hochelaga section of Mon- 
treal. Extensions are projected from Lachine northwest to 
Dorval, and from Lachine to the northern end of Montreal 
Island. 


MARSHALL & Hast Texas.—Press reports indicate that track 
laying on the extension from Marshall, Tex., south to Walker, 
20 miles, has been begun, and that the new track is being 
laid with 60-lb. rails. (March 19, p. 655.) 


Missourt INLAND & SovuTrHERN.—Incorporated in Missouri. 
E. E. Young, Pres.; E. C. Halbert, Secy.; D. M. Meadows, 
Treas. It is said that Chief Engineer Palmer will have sur- 
veyors on the field by June 1 and that work of construction 
will begin by Sept. 15. 


Missouri, OKLAHOMA & GuLF.—Press reports indicate that 
this company will build a four-mile spur line in Muskogee 
county, Okla. (April 30, p. 961.) 


Missouri Paciric.—According to press reports, a contract 
has been given to the Walsh Construction Co. for the grading 
and bridging in connection with the double-track work on 
the Illinois division of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern. This division extends from East St. Louis, IIl., south to 
Thebes, 129 miles. This work will include double-tracking 
from Bixby, Ill., to Brownsburg, 26 miles; from Prairie du 
Rocher to Roots, 12 miles; from Raddle to Howardton, 14 
miles, and from a point four miles south of Howardton to 
Gale, 23 miles, a total of about 75 miles. It is understood that 
this work will be completed by fall, ready for regular service. 


NevabDA Roaps (Etectric).—A company is being formed by 
S. Rosenthal and others interested in the Nevada Interurban, 
associated with T. S. Dunaway, V.-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. of 
the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway of Reno, to build from 
Reno, Nev., south around the base of Mount Rose to Lake 
Tahoe, about 20 miles. 


New ORLEANS GREAT NorTHERN.—Announcement is said to 
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have been made that trains will be in operation between New 
Orleans, La., and Jackson, Miss., after July 1. (April 2, p. 
775.) 


NorRTHERN Pactric.—See Harriman Lines. 


OREGON RarILtRoaD & NaviGATIon Co.—According to press re- 
ports surveyors are now at work relocating the line from Hay, 
Wash., south to Riparia. The new line is to have easy curves 
and follow one side of Texas creek, as compared with the 
existing line which has sharp curves and crosses the creek 
at a number of points. 

According to press reports work is to be started June 1 on 
a cut-off from Lockwood, Wash., east to the west shore of 
Cceur d’Alene lake, Idaho, about 13 miles. The new line will 
be about 25 miles shorter than the existing line. 


Paciric & OrrGon SouTHERN.—According to reports from 
Central Point, Ore., work will soon be under way on this 
line. The projected route is from Central Point or Medford, 
Jackson county, Ore., west to near Wilderville, thence south- 
west to Selma, along the Illinois river valley, to a point near 
Deering, continuing southwest through the Chetco river 
valley and Mill creek flats to Crescent City, Cal., about 102 
miles. Elias Ruud, Ch. Engr. The Central Point Commercial 
Club and residents of Medford are interested in the project. 


Pacific Raitway & NAvIGATION.—Building from Hillsboro, 
Ore., west to Tillamook, 96 miles. In operation from Hills- 
boro for 27 miles and nearing completion on 15 miles from 
the Tillamook end. Contract is said to have been given re- 
cently to J. W. Sweeney, of Portland, for the remaining 53 
miles. The work will be heavy, as this section is through 
a mountainous country, and will include 17 tunnels. The 
contract is said to amount to $1,500,000. (Sept. 11, p. 934.) 


Rogers PEA RipGE & NORTHWESTERN INTERURBAN.—Incorpor- 
ated in Arkansas, to build from Rogers, Ark., northwest via 
Bentonville to Sulphur Springs, thence north via Neosho, Mo., 
to Joplin, about 70 miles. The plans include the construc- 
tion of a repair shop and power plant at Rogers. Prelimi- 
nary surveys, it is said, have been made, and it is expected 
that construction work will be started within 90 days. A. R. 
Potter, Pres.; W. T. Patterson and J. F..Walker, V.-Pres.; B. 
Snyder, Sec., of Rogers, and J. J. Putnam, Treas. 


St. Lours, Iron MountTAIN & SOUTHERN.—See Missouri Pacific. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—According to press reports plans are 
being made to begin work soon on a new passenger station 
at’ Oroville, Cal., and raise the grade of the Marysville-Oro- 
ville branch, also renewing the trestles, reballasting the line 
and putting in 70-lb. rails). When this work is finished a 
cut-off is to be built from Oroville west to Nelson. 


TEXAS Roaps.—R. A. Hall, of the Hall Construction Co., and 
Lieut. C. S. Ripley, of Denver, Colo., are interested in the 
proposed Hall railway between Pactolus, Colo. and Central 
City, 17 miles. There will also be a line from Pactolus to 
Russell Gulch, 22 miles, and a spur to Blackhawk, three 
miles. R. A. Hall, Pres., Central City. 


TEXAS SratTe RaiL_rRoap.—See article on page 1137. 
Topeka & NORTHWESTERN.—See Union Pacific. 


Union Paciric.—-According to press reports a grading con- 
tract has been given to MacArthur Brothers for work on 
the Topeka & Northwestern, building from Onaga, Kan., north- 
west to Marysville, 32.44 miles. Sub-contracts recently let to 
E. W. Lammeraux for about 314 miles, to C. W. Humbred 
for 414 miles and to H. H. Hannancrat for 114 miles. The 
latter contract includes a change of channel for the scuth 
fork of the Vermillion river near Frankfort. (March 19, p. 
658.) 


VANDALIA.—Press reports indicate that work is to be started 
soon enlarging the company’s terminal at Terre Haute, Ind. 
The improvements will include new shops on a site of 120 
acres. The work to be carried out at once is to cost about 
$500,000, and further improvements, including several miles 
of double track, will bring the total cost up to $1,500,000. 
(March 19, p. 659.) 


WauvtaGa & Dor River.—Incorporated in Tennessee to build 
and operate a railway from Point Virginia to a connection 
with the East Tennessee & Western Carolina near Blevins. 
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Railrond Financial News. 





AILANTIC Coast Line.—A semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
has been declared on the outstanding $47,537,600 common 
stock, payable July 10. In 1906 and 1907 6 per cent. was 
paid, and in January, 1908, 3 per cent. was paid in 4 per 
cent. certificates of indebtedness. In July, 1908, and Jan- 
uary, 1909, 2% per cent. was paid in cash. 


CANADIAN NoRTHERN.—Mortgages securing $1,000,000 equipment 
trust “‘series S” 414 per cent. first mortgage bonds of 1909, 
maturing serially from 1910 to 1919, issued by the Imperial 
Rolling Stock Co., Limited, and guaranteed by the Canadian 
Northern, and equipment trust bonds “series T’ of 1909 
have been filed. Wm. A. Read & Co., New York, and the 
Dominion Securities Co., Toronto, Ont., are placing $1,000,- 
000 of the “series S’’ bonds. No amount has been an- 
nounced for the “series T” bonds, but it is said that about 
$1,500,000 are to be issued. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—A quarterly dividend has been declared, 
payable June 28, on the $62,799,100 stock outstanding. This 
puts the stock on a 4 per cent. per year basis. Since 1898. 
1 per cent. has been paid annually. 

Collateral trust 6 per cent. notes amounting to $7,500,000: 
have been called for payment on July 1 at 102. Cash to 
fund these notes was raised by the sale of $11,000,000 gen- 
eral funding. and improvement 5 per cent. bonds of 1909- 
1929. The sale of these bonds took place last December. 


CuHIcaGo, CINCINNATI & LouISvILLE.—The receiver has asked 
permission of the Federal court to issue $1,500,000 receiver’s 
certificates, the proceeds of which are to be used for im- 
provements and for the purchase of equipment. 


CH1cAGO GREAT WESTERN.—It is understood that J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, have underwritten $15,000,000 bonds to be 
issued by the Chicago Great Western under the reorganiza- 
tion plan. The bonds, of which $60,000,000 are to be author- 
ized, will be secured by a first mortgage and will bear 4 
per cent. interest. It is planned to invest the control of the 
reorganized property in a voting trust for five years. 

The Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific and the Mason City 
& Fort Dodge, controlled by stock ownership and operated 
under lease, will become a part of the Chicago Great West- 
ern. The official announcement of the reorganization plan, 
an unofficial outline of which was published in these col- 
umns May 14, page 1052, is expected to be made shortly. 
The conferences at the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co., which 
have been held by Frank B. Kellogg, counsel for the road; 
Horace Burt, receiver, and H. A. Vernet, representing the 
majority debenture holders, have been concluded. 


Cuicaco, LAKE Snore & Eastern.—See Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 

CINCINNATI, Hamintron & Dayron.—The Boston News Bureau 
publishes the following plan as the agreement between the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the C., H. & D., which is understood 
to be substantially correct: 

The Baltimore & Ohio will take over the practical opera- 
tion of the C., H. & D. under an agreement to buy from 
J. P. Morgan & Co. the majority stock at the end of a seven- 
year period. During this seven years Baltimore & Ohio 
will guarantee the principal and interest of the $11,307,000 
4 per cent. refunding mortgage bonds. The other bond 
issues will not be disturbed. 

Holders of the $15,000,000 414 per cent. three and one-half 
year notes will be given an income bond which at the end 
of the seven-year period may be exchanged for a straight 41% 
per cent. bond or redeemed in cash by the Baltimore & Ohio 
at a price in the vicinity of 85. So far-as the defaulted 
interest is concerned it will probably be paid off in securi- 
ties at about 50 per cent. of the total amount involved. 
The defaulted interest on the $15,000,000 notes now amounts 
to 18% per cent., or over $2,000,000. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton stock which J. P. 
Morgan & Co. own was purchased over four years ago at 
$160 per share, and it is figured that including the cost 
of carrying this stock for nearly four years, the invest- 
ment stands the bankers to-day about $200 per share. The 
price which Morgan & Co. are to receive for their stock 
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seven years hence when the Baltimore & Ohio buys the road 
will be determined by arbitration. 


Exoin, Jour & Easrern.—Wm. A. Read & Co., New York, 
have bought $9,000,000 first mortgage Chicago, Lake Shore 
& Eastern 41. per cent. 60-year bonds. The bonds are 
jointly guaranteed, principal and interest, by the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern and by the United States Steel Corporation. 


Geneva, Corning & Sovurnern.—The stockholders’ meeting 
originally called for May 29 to vote on approving a lease 
of the property to the New York Central & Hudson River 
and on making a mortgage to Secure $10,000,000 4 per cent. 
bonds of the New York Central & Hudson River “to be 
assumed by the Geneva, Corning & Southern,” has been post- 
poned until July 22. (April 2, page 775.) 


Guir & Cuicaco.—See New Orleans, Mobile & Chicag 


JAMESTOWN, FRANKLIN & CLEARFIELD.—A meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for July 22 to vote on authorizing 
a lease of the company’s property to the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern for the term of the corporate existence 
of the Jamestown, Franklin & Clearfield, and on making 
a mortgage securing an issue of $25,000,000 4 per cent. 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used to adjust present 


indebtedness and for future additions and betterments. 
(Feb. 26, page 456.) 


Kansas Crry Sournern.—L. F. Loree, President of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and chairman of the executive committee 
of the K. C. S., has been elected also chairman of the board 
of directors, meetin Herman Sielcken, who continues a 
director and a member of the executive committee. 


Mason Crry & Forr Dopar.—See Chicago Great Western. 


METROPOLITAN Srreer Raitway.—The gale of the company’s 
property under the foreclosure of the mortgage securing 
the $12,500,000 general mortgage and collateral trust 5 
per cent. bonds has been postponed from June 29 to Novem- 
ber 18. (May 14, page 1052.) 


Missourt River & Norritwestern.—C. O. Bailey, Receiver, an- 
nounces that, effective May 1, the ownership of the prop- 
erty of this company passed to the Rapid City, Black Hills 
& Western, a new company. The line of the M. R. & N. W. 
runs from Mystic, S. Dak., to Black Hills, 34 miles. 


Monitr, JAcKSoN & Kansas Ciry.—See New 
& Chicago. 


Orleans, Mobile 


NrEw OrLeans, Mornitre & Cuicaco.—A decree has been entered 
by the Federal court for the Western District of Tennessee 
ordering the sale under foreclosure of the Mobile, Jackson 
& Kansas City; the Gulf & Chicago, and the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chicago. A similar decree has been entered in 
the Federal court for the Southern District of Missouri. 
The New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago was organized in June, 
1908, under the laws of Mississippi to take over without 
foreclosure the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, 199 miles, 
and the Gulf & Chicago, 203 miles, and to build an extension 
to New Orleans. The New Orleans, Mobiie & Chicago is 
mentioned in the decrees as the consolidated corporation, 
but it sems that the consolidation has never been carried 
out according to the original plans. The total indebtedness 
of the companies affected is stated to be $5,000,000. 

Rapip Ciry, Brack Hitts & WeEstTERN.—See Missouri River & 
Northwestern. 

‘TREMONT & GuL¥F.—The company has increased its stock from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and there is $2,000,000 outstanding. 
There is also outstanding $1,550,000 first mortgage bonds 
of February, 1908-1948. This is part of an authorized issue 
‘Of $5,000,000 bonds. The line of the company runs from 
Tremont, La., to Winnfield, 50 miles. 


WESTERN Paciric.—The Denver & Rio Grande announces that 
it will endorse on all first mortgage 5 per cent. 30-year bonds 
of the Western Pacific an unconditional guarantee 
‘of interest. When the bonds were sold in 1905 provision 
was made that interest should be paid from the money re- 
ceived from the sale of the bonds themselves until the road 
Was in operation and that after that the D. & R. G. should 
guarantee the interest. 


Wisconsin, Minnesota & Paciric.—See Chicago Great Western. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Southern Railway does not expect to buy new locomo- 
tives at present. 


The Montpelier & Wells River has ordered one 65-ton mogul 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Chicago & North Western has ordered 20 consolidation 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Barre Railroad has ordered one 70-ton saddle back 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie advises that there is nothing in 
the report that it is in the market for locomotives. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, as reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of May 21, has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Co. one simple Atlantic locomotive, eight simple 
consolidation and two simple decapod engines, all for Septem- 
ber delivery. 


General Dimensions. 
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SERED? Sis cvainla ip own aha % Ais 2 dis wien Sot S 107 in. 
is WEE CG wee we a ls Mew oS wae eee THN, in. 
<2 SO) a ere Worth Bros.” steel 
oS ye pee ree Oe 54.4 sq. ft. 

Heating SUVPROCR SHIDOR: o.s'65)s 0s os 05's b's 2 EO i 

LS Re mer ar beg oe wera ae 174.5 
ONAL wwine a \onn'se od 0 omen ae 

T isk NONRSBE Ne ile yas Hisham Diels eek Ne ORS 6.000 gals. 
SOME RENNER wn ote wik'o's 16164 ns wins we iss) wie Hie in She 1U tons. 
Me AUCE RONE coos 5c ws ws Seas S wee es sa DAD IDE. 


General Dimensions. 


Type of locomotive.......... Consolidation Decapod 
W eight, 7. i 189,500 Ibs. 268,000 lbs. 
Oe Ue Oro as ee 167,50 243,000 " 
Diameter of drivers.........57 in. 52 in. 
oy SS ee See 21 in. x 28 in. 24 in. x 28 in. 
SI BSDIR nS ssa says ca eee Extended wagon Conical connection 


top, radial stayed type, radial stayed, 


with firebox com- 
bustion chamber. 
25 work’g steam pressure..210 Ibs. 210 Ibs. 
i number of tubes....... 354 404 
ai diameter of tubes......2 in. 2 in. 
“6 length of tubes........ 14 ft. 6% in. 15 ft. Gy; in. 
F irebox, type ee eee Wide Wide 
Lt) 1 ere 107 in 108 in. 
WU sigue cede 73% in. 73% in. 
re Le. (1 ae ere Worth Bros.’ steel Worth Bros.’ steel 
as BPAUE BPC os .5: 0100 ve 54.4 sq. ft 55.5 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, tubes. ocesuete 3,280 
al firebox. nisms ee os Zon. “* 
<4 re Jo] 2,862 S 3,539.5 “ 
pel ee cL: eine 6, 000 gal. 9,000 gal. 
SOR WRDROILY. (5 ss<0sssw eae .12 tons 14 tons 
RORNAGE BOLE i ssccwnieiee anne 36,827 lbs. 52,730 lbs. 
Special Equipment 
PAU POO «tc ne ola ee cael eleme sis sate Sie Westinghouse 
EMO cance ass ene RAN Oe Hammered, open-hearth steel 
Lo OS ee ee ore en Hammett 
Boller lagging ...6<c.csosss Franklin magnesia sectional 
Brake-beams ........ (Atlantic and decapod) Davis, 
(Consolidation) Buffalo 
Brake-shoes...... Am. B. S. & F. Co.’s steel-back flanged 
Se eee eee yr es Se her ae Climax 
SNE savin ben ses wien <a 5 Sam See . . Westinghouse 
Dg Oe Oe ron ee re ye ee ie Cast steel 
Headlights... ...... (Atlantic) Pyle Elec. with Ross case 
(Consolidation and decapod) B. R. & P. standard 
Injector ...........+..ee+++5+.--Monitor and Hancock 
POUCA! OOAPINZS, « «2.0 sass wwe ave B. & P. standard 
Side bearings........ (Atlantic and decapod) Miner, 
(Consolidation) Stucki 
Piston and valve-rod packings....... U. S. Multi-angular 
SURES WBIOR so n-a ocKs ais 560s 44 4s oe oe ae a 
Sanding REG Gc kanes es ane shaban ee eaee Seen 
Sight-feed lubricators.......... Nathan Triple Bull’s- Bre 
MERE CC eink Shh A win ae wide ees aw oes Railway Steel-Spring 
SOR US» 5 5s nokia cs So eee ws Ree ee aoe aes Ashcroft 
BENE sisi ans Ck apie awh skeen as SSNS SS es eee Midvale 
Steam heat equipment. .Consolidated Car Heating Co. 
(Atlantic and consolidation) 
ROU oh suck caeausn Sou es Gees waakoee ee Charcoal iron 
falve gear ..... Walschaerts, except Baker-Pilliod on 
one consolidation 
PERE WERIEIS: Gc swcddoun ssw ES SdRSaneeeaRes Cast steel 


The Ann Arbor is said to have ordered two Atlantic engines 
in addition to the 12 consolidation locomotives reported in the 
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Railroad Age Gazette of May 14. This item is not confirmed. 


The Northern Pacific is said to have ordered 10 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This is not yet con- 
firmed. 


The Harriman Lines are asking bids on locomotives. There 
will be about 145 engines, all heavy, and about 45 of them will 
‘be Mallet compounds. 


The Western Pacific has ordered 45 consolidation engines, 
40 ten-wheel passenger locomotives and 15 six-wheel switchers 
from the American Locomotive Co. 


The New York Central Lines order for locomotives, noted 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of May 14, included 46 engines 
for the Michigan Central, of which nine will be built at the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. These are: One decapod, two 
six-wheel switches and six Atlantic engines. 


General Dimensions. 


Decapod. 6-wheel. Atlantic. 
WRIEEE OR GIESOIN 65 “Salen ca wiarsieas. elee.clarareeieie'acs 153,000 Ibs. 
ss CUNO TPR Simic ass _cidiwsa-enie wees 44,000 
VO MMMEEE GbR TkeSic ates ee” . auajelacxtelerxew as 47,000 “ 
if TOLGL oss sas 274,000 Ibs. 163,000 Ibs. 244,000 “* 
WYRE DARE, CRAG AM ess) ssacsclaeaeias, 65 sa gieysie ears 13 ft. 
7 total, eng.. 19 ft. 11 ft. Gin. 33 ft. 714 in. 
i “« eng. & tndr 54ft. 5% in. 42 ft. 534 in. 65 ft. 8% in, 
MEW UIGBOR, Sioics ac iarsras 3 24in:xZSin. 2lin. x 28in. 22 in. x 26 in. 
Driving wheels, diam.. 51 in. 57 in. 75 in. 
OUGr. ESOC 46206 0 se8 Straight top. Straight top. Straight top. 
es diameter .. 80 in. 67% in. 72 ps in. 
DUCSSUTC 60.00% 210 Ibs. 180 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
BPIDBUOR. cctar hse ie was 00s 1084x784 in. = =7214x65% in. 10814x75%% in. 
Tubes; number ... 6:63 447 308 394 
Giameter .-..0.0. 2 1p. 2 in. 2 in. 
ROWED oshs scesvew 19 ft. 16 ft. 21 ft. 
Driving journals..Main, 101% x 12 in. 9x 12:in. 10x 12. in. 
Others, 9% x 12 in. 
‘Capacity, water ...... 8,000 gals. 5,100 gals. 7,000 gals. 
Capacity, CORl s6c008 12 tons. 7% tons. 12 tons. 
WeAGer, COUCH 6 is004 400 4-wheel. 4-wheel. 4-wheel, 
arch-bar, 
wheels, diam... 283 in. | 33 in. 36 in. 
JOUTRGIS 22650 9% x 10 in. 5 x 9 in. 5% x 10 in. 
WAIVE POAP . .05i0a4 006 Walschaerts. Stephenson. Walschaerts. 
MEMOS, oo wakwe wee a7 Westinghouse Westinghouse Westinghouse 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Chicago & North Western is in the market for two 
parlor cars. 


The Central of New Jersey is in the market for 1,500 freight 
cars. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is preparing specifications on 70 
coaches. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco is in the market for 60 
coaches. 


The Baltimore & Ohio advises that it is not at present in 
the market for freight cars. 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 17 steel passenger cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie advises that there is nothing 
in the report that it is in the market for cars. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 500 combina- 
tion automobile and furniture cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


The Aliquippa & Southern, as reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of May 21, expects to buy some cars, but specifications 
are not yet prepared. 


The Temiskaming € Northern Ontario, as reported in the 
Railroad Age Gazette of May 21, has ordered seven steel under- 
frame cabooses from the Silliker Car Co. 


The Buffalo, Rochester &€ Pittsburgh has ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. the three steel underframe com- 
bination baggage and smoking cars mentioned in the Rail-' 
voad Age Gazette of April 30. 


The Pukow-Tientsin, Tientsin, China, is on the market for 
100 low side gondolas, 100 high side gondolas and 50 box cars. 
These cars will be built according to English design and 
Specifications, some of them being eight-wheel and some four- 
wheel. 


The Western Pacific was reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of April 30 as having ordered 1,500 fifty-ton gondola 
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cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. These were ordered by 
the Denver & Rio Grande, and while some of them may go to 
the Western Pacific the allotment has not yet been decided. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, as reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of May 21, has ordered 78 fifty-ton steel under- 
frame flat cars from the Ralston Steel Car Co.; 111 fifty-ton 
steel underframe gondolas and 19 cabooses from the Mount 
Vernon Car Co., and 459 thirty-ton box cars, 7 thirty-ton 
ventilated box cars, 50 thirty-ton stock cars, 13 refrigerator 
cars for passenger service, 13 thirty-ton 40-ft. refrigerator 
cars, 18 fifty-ton steel underframe Hart convertible cars, 
8 forty-ton side dump ballast cars and 40 thirty-ton furniture 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Maine Central, as reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of May 21, has ordered fifty 50-ton gondolas and fifty 40-ton 
gondolas from the Standard Steel Car Co. for August delivery. 
The 50-ton gondolas are bottom and side discharge coal cars 
and will measure 40 ft. long, 9 ft..6 in. wide and 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, inside measurements, and 40 ft. 714 in. long, 10 ft. 11% in. 
wide and 8 ft. 2 in. high, over all. Bodies and underframes 
will be of steel. The 40-ton cars are low side gondolas and 
will measure 37 ft. 10 in. long, 8 ft. 1 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, inside measurements, and 40 ft. 6 in. long, 9 ft. 4 in. 
wide and 6 ft. 4 in. high, over all. Bodies will be of wood 
and underframes of steel. The special equipment for both 
types includes: 


RAS aoc tis crassa sree Wee a haa aay Wl oder RRL Ores e eum eie Steel 
OUCH CRUE eas 6. 5. Sora hana cue era'p avwlerenaieuea avalekie Cast steel} 
Vanes: SO-COM CALS sé ci cic sec cea ee eee ware Westinghouse 
RMN OOD aig (aces oi Nigte: a. 4500S elec Sigil d hatdseu'e a Fiaie ele ae Tandem 
PR Ge Fs COIR oho 6 ao casnacna se ala ere a ane e ace ar ay Ode erel alae Arch bar 

MEO niche chiar e ale. bk acer ane ane ee eee Bettendorf 
NUS een ee CHORD ea So as aan rasa (on date ei araien Oro erererN ane a Mlaeres 48 Steel 

“ MP RONU a iece acl é:d waved siecelels sea @alers Chilled iron 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Texas & Pacific is said to be in the market for rails. 


The Chicago & Alton are said to be in the market for 10,000 
tons of rails. 


The Harriman Lines are said to be in the market for 40,000 
tons of rails. 


The Chicago, Rock Island é& Pacific is said to be in the 
market for 22,000 tons of rails. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has ordered 
10,000 tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Altus, Roswell & El Paso has ordered rails for laying 
33 miles of track from the Block-Pollak Company. 


The Western Pacific has ordered 6,000 tons of bridge mate- 
rial from the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. 


The Peoria & Pekin Union is said to be in the market for 
about 1,500 tons of structural steel for bridge work. 


The San Antonio Traction Co., San Antonio, Texas, is re- 
ported in the market for four miles of 55-lb. T-rails. 


The Montpelier & Wells River, Montpelier, Vt., has ordered 
500 tons of 60-lb. open hearth rails from the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. 


The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario has ordered 2,000 tons 
of 80-lb. rails from the Algoma Steel Co. These will be used 
for sidings and double tracking. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific is reported to have ordered 16,000 
tons of rails from the Dominion Steel Co., to be delivered at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., in August. 


The Eastern Railway Supply Co., Baltimore, Md., has or- 
dered 400 tons of steel from the Lackawanna Steel Co., for 
delivery at Louisville, Ky., and an additional order of 600 
tons will be placed this month. 


An American Consul in the United Kingdom reports to the 
Bureau of Manufacturers (Inquiry No. 3447) that a business 
house in the city in which he is located is in the market 
for 200 tons of steel rivets, and is anxiouc to get in touch 
with firms in the United States. 


General Conditions in Steel.—Southern iron and steel dis- 
tricts are now said to be reporting considerable improvement, 
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especially during the last two weeks. The most convincing re- 
port is that inquiries are based on actual requirements and a 
genuine desire to buy, rather than for speculative information. 
The demand at the present time is said to be stronger than 
it has been during the past eighteen months. The low level 
of furnace operation reached last summer was 50 per cent., 
and present reports place this figure at 70 per cent. Inde- 
pendent iron and steel workers in the Pittsburgh district, 
whose wages were cut 10 per cent. last April, will have their 
old scale resumed on June 1. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





CANADIAN, TExAs.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe round- 
house was totally destroyed by fire May 19. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. 


DENISON, TExAS.—The creosoting plant of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas at Greenville, which was destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt at Denison at a cost of about $200,000. (Feb. 19, 
p. 383.) 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA.—The Department of Public Works dur- 
ing 1908 built 284 bridges and has plans for 429 to be built 
this year. W. H. Cushing, Minister of Public Works, Edmon- 
ton. 


HELENA, ARK.—A terminal company has been incorporated 
to build a passenger station. No plans have yet been made 
or the cost determined. W. S. Hawley, Ch. Engr., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Kansas CIry, 
Terminal Railway in another column. 


Mo.—See item in regard to Kansas City 
(May 21, p. 1102.) 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—The Iowa Central has increased its 
general repair shop, which was 22 ft. x 160 ft., to 45 ft. x 
160 ft. The company has also installed additional new 
machinery as follows: 


return flue boilers. 

400-h. p. feed-water heater. 

150-h. p. Corliss engine. 

— Niles-Bement driving tire lathe with double quartering at- 
tachment. 

42-in. Gisholt boring mill. 

36-in. x 8-ft. bed Putnam planer, 

30-in, x 14-ft. bed Schumaker & Boye engine lathe. 

Niles-Bement-Pond, full universal radial drill, 5-ft. arm. 

Warner & Swasey, No. 3, Universal turret lathe. 

20-in. Cincinnati crank shapers 


All the above tools are belt-driven. The following additional 
machinery has been installed in the blacksmith shop: 

1 1600-lb. Monighan steam hammer. 

1 2-in. Acme heading and forging machine. 

The following additional machinery has been installed in 
the car shop: 

1 Niles-Bement-Pond heavy pattern, double-axle lathe. 


Ee ee 


Moose CREEK. Ont.—According to press reports the Grand 
Trunk intends soon to begin work on a new station. 


New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids or estimates will be re- 
ceived by J. W. Stevenson, Commissioner of Bridges, Borough 
of Manhattan, until June 8, for building the railings, stair- 
ways, etc., roadway and foot-walk pavements and track and 
electrical equipment of the Manhattan bridge. (April 9, p. 
823.) 


OrovitLe, Cat.—See Southern Pacific under Railroad Con- 
struction. 


PLUM CouLEE, Man.—Bids are wanted May 31 by R. Rogers, 
Minister of Public Works at Winnipeg, Man., for a steel bridge 
on concrete abutments over the river at Plum Coulee. 


Rocers, ArRK.—See Rogers, Pea Ridge & Northwestern Inter- 
urban, under Railroad Construction. 


San Antonio, Tex.—According to press reports the Inter- 
national & Great Northern will put up a freight house and 
make other improvements, including a subway, at the West 
Commerce street crossing in San Antonio, to cost $250,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, OH1T0.—The Pennsylvania is receiving bids for 
a freight house to cost about $35,000. 


TacoMa, Wasu.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
has begun the preparation of detailed plans and specifications 
for a new passenger station, but details as to the size, archi- 
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tecture and cost of the structure will not be available for 
some time. 


TayLor, TEx.—The International & Great Northern is hav- 
ing plans made to double the capacity of its shops. It is 
planned to have the shops accommodate all the car repair- 
ing and building work between Palestine, Tex., and Laredo. 
(May 7, p. 1010.) 


Toronto, Onr.—Bids are wanted by June 1 by J. J. Ward, 
Toronto, Ont., for the re-construction of bridges over the 
tracks of the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk lines at 
Dundas street. 


Twin Fats, IpanHo.—Press reports indicate that a bridge,. 
700 ft. high, will be built to carry an electric road across 
Snake river canyon, at a point a short distance below the 
Great Shoshone Falls. 


Vera Cruz, Mex.—Work is said to have been begun on the 
new union railway station and terminal improvements. (Feb. 
12, p. 334.) 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—-See item in another column regarding. 
Grand Trunk Pacific shops and yards. (Feb. 12, p. 334.) 

The proposed bridge of the Grand Trunk Pacific over the 
Red river will provide for a double-track railway. There will 
be a Strauss bascule span over a 100-ft. clear waterway at 
the western end. The construction in Winnipeg consists of 
elevated tracks with retaining walls and solid fill, crossing 
Mill, Water and Notre Dame streets, with through plate 
girders. The contract for the sub-structure was awarded to 
Haney, Robinson & Quinlan, and the superstructure to the 
Dominion Bridge Co., both of Montreal. The estimated 
amount of steel is 2,500 tons. (March 26, p. 729.) 





SIGNALING. 





The Wheeling & Lake Erie is to install interlocking plants 
at Spencer, Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Massillon and Val- 
ley Junction, and at three crossings in Cleveland. Some of 
these plants will be mechanical, and some power, but how 
many of each has not yet been decided. 


The Long Island has installed an interlocking plant at 
Hicksville, N. Y. It is equipped throughout with Federal 
switch guards instead of detector bars. This road is using. 
the Federal switch guard instead of detector bars at Long. 
Island City, with electro-pneumatic interlocking, and at Wood- 
haven with mechanical. The guards were subjected to severe 
working tests before being applied extensively. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is putting in electric 
detector locking on all its switches at the Polk street plant, 
Chicago. This is an all-electric interlocking plant made by 
the General Railway Signal Company. It is the entrance to 
the passenger terminal of the Lake Shore-Rock Island at 
La Salle street. There are 280 functions, controlled by 134 
working levers in a 192-lever frame. There will be 43 track. 
circuits, ali fed from storage battery, controlling 39 locks on 
switch levers in the machine. All lock circuits are normally 
open and are closed by pressing down on a floor-push, there 
being one push for each lock. 





A Signal Engineers’ Excursion. 





On Monday last the Union Switch & Signal Company enter- 
tained a party of about 60, mostly signal engineers of promi- 
nent railways, on an excursion from Cleveland, Ohio, to Ster- 
ling, to see its new style electric interlocking machine lately 
installed there. Illustrations of the machine are given on 
another page of this paper. A special train was run over the: 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the first stop was at Akron, where 
there is a Union all-electric plant at the Union station, which 
is used by the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Erie. This is a 46-lever plant and has been in 
service since February. It has alternating current indica- 
tion. The stop there was to give the visitors an opportunity 
to compare this plant with the new one at Sterling. The 
Union company’s offices entertained the party with breakfast. 
at Cleveland, luncheon at Akron, and a dinner at the Hollen- 
den in Cleveland in the evening. 
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Supply Trade News. 


J. W. L. Kerr has been appointed agent in the Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Lawrenceville Bronze Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Buckeye Jack Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ohio, has 
-yeen working full time and with a full force since Novem- 
ber, 1908. 


Henry Lang was elected a director of the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., New York, at the recent annual meeting, succeeding Jas- 
per R. Rand, deceased. 


W. P. Stevens, who has been associated with the Chicago 
office of the Consolidated Car Heating Co., Albany, N. Y., for 
the past 18 months, has resigned. 


The Chicago Steel Car Co., Chicago, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $250,000. It has also increased the num- 
ber of directors from four to five. 


J. P. Morgan, Jr., has been elected a director and a member 
of the finance committee of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, succeeding the late H. H. Rogers. 


The Railway Steel Products Co., Elyria, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorpcra- 
tors are C. D. Hine, L, A. Manchester, C. A, Manchester, 
Richard Garlick and J. A. Campbell. 


The Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has moved its 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio, office, in charge of F. C. Colwell, to 1603 First 
National Bank building, and its Cleveland, Ohio, office, W. B. 
Huskey, Manager, to 1407-9-11 Schofield building. 


The Chicago office of the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Colum- 
bus, O., will hereafter be in charge of C. B. Goodspeed, who is 
a director of the corporation. Mr. Goodspeed is a son of 
Major W. F. Goodspeed, deceased, founder of the company. 


Peter Gray & Sons recently moved their office and factory 
to E. Cambridge, Mass., corner of Third and Binney streets. 
The main building has a basement and two upper stories, 117 
ft. x 54 ft., with an ell 22 ft. x 34 ft., giving a total floor area 
of 22,000 sq. ft. 


A meeting of all members of the Signal Appliance Associa- 
‘tion is to be held on June 8, at two o’clock, in the Engineering 
Societies building, 29 West 39th street, New York. This is 
‘the same day the Railway Signal Association holds its only 
meeting to be held in New York this year. 


The Maxwell Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich., announces 
that hereafter the Maxwell deformed bar for reinforcing con- 
erete will be exciusively made and sold by the Q. & C. Com- 
‘pany, West Street building, New York; Old Colony building, 
Chicago; Continental building, Baltimore, Md.; Penobscot 
building, Detroit, Mich.; and Land & Title building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


R. C. Hallett has gone to the Estate of Edward R. Ladew, 
82 Fulton street, New York, successor to Fayerweather & 
Ladew and J. B. Hoyt & Co., in connection with the sale of 
‘its leather beltings to railways. His headquarters will be at 
the main office. This concern has been a manufacturer of 
belts for 67 years. The plant is at Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission is asking bids up to June 
14 on one 18-in. centrifugal pump and steam engine, one 20- 
h.p. section motor car, two gasolene motors, one 2-ton motor- 
driven trolley, one 2-ton electric hoist, one horizontal boring 
and drilling machine, one mortising and boring machine, and 
other machine tools, including a pneumatic riveter; also trans- 
formers, crucibles, steel cable and other supplies. (Circular 
No. 512.) 


The several factories of the Westinghouse companies at 
East Pittsburg, Pa., and Wilmerding, and of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. at Swissvale, Pa., have added to their forces 
within recent weeks, owing to increased orders. In the 
Electric works the railway department has been making good 
records. While the month’s business of that department for 
April was the largest in the company’s history, owing to 
some few exceptionally large orders for railway apparatus, it 
was not expected that the record could be maintained. How- 
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ever, these orders have kept on coming in during May. Among 
the interesting work of this character which is now being 
turned out in East Pittsburg are three locomotives for the 
Fort Dodge & Des Moines Southern. Two of these are to be 
used as freight locomotives and the other as an electric shift- 
ing engine. For the Honolulu Rapid Transit & Railway Co., 
Hawaii, thirty 60-h.p. railway motors are being made. The 
Havana Electric Railway Co., Havana, Cuba, has sent in an 
order for a complete sub-station and power-house equipment, 
consisting of two 1,000-h.p. turbo outfits, four 500-h.p. rotary 
converters, 18 transformers, as well as switchboard and auxil- 
iary apparatus. The Wilkesbarre & Wyoming Valley Traciion 
Co. is having forty-four 100-h.p. motors constructed for the 
equipment of some new cars which the company is adding to 
its rolling stock. An unusual number of orders for electric 
mining locomotives have been placed at the East Pittsburg 
works. Within the last month these orders have averaged 
more than one locomotive per day, coming from coal com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, from 
iron mines in Minnesota, and from copper, silver and gold 
mines in the West. The rate of improvement which set in at 
the shops of the Westinghouse Machine Co. some months ago 
is still being maintained, and the business for the month of 
May shows an unusual demand for gas engines of large size. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
added to its 5,000 h.p. of Crocker-Wheeler motors by install- 
ing a 500-h.p. synchronous motor. This machine will operate 
on a 38-phase, 25-cycle circuit at the unusually high potential 
of 6,000 volts. It will be used to drive a centrifugal pump. 
The Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind., has ordered from the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., 21 form W motors, aggre- 
gating 655 h.p., for rolling mill service. These machines will 
be used to operate cranes on a 200-volt direct-current circuit. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Hand Cars and Velocipedes.—The Buda Foundry & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, has issued Bulletin No. 131 on hand 
cars, push cars, velocipedes and new style Paulus track drill. 


A. C. Generator.—The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., 
has just issued Bulletin No. 114, which supersedes Bulletin 
No. 77,-illustrating and describing coupled type a.c. gen- 
erators. This bulletin contains interesting and valuable engi- 
neering information. 


Hydraulic Jacks.—The Joyce Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has just issued Bulletin No. 33, which contains a good amount 
of information concerning the operation of hydraulic jacks. 
Special mention is also made of the new speeding device for 
quickly running up the jack to the load. 


Jacks.—The Buckeye Jack Manufacturing Co., Louisville, 
Ohio, has issued a new catalogue on the different kinds of 
jacks which it makes. The last page has an illustration of 
a Buckeye automobile jack, which is rated at one ton capacity, 
lifting a load of 3,900 lbs., or nearly twice its rated capacity. 


Leather Belting—The Estate of Edward R. Ladew, New 
York, successor to Fayerweather & Ladew, and J. B. Hoyt & 
Co., has just issued a small catalogue in regard to Hoyt’s 
short lap leather belting and sundries. This catalogue con- 
tains an amount of general information on belting, also a table 


of prices on belts running from 1% in. to 26 in. wide. 


Temperature Regulator, Steam Coupler.—The Gold Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., New York. is mailing an illustrated cir- 
cular descriptive of its new stop valve temperature regulator, 
which was illustrated and described in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of May 14; also a circular descriptive of its universal 
straight port steam coupler, with interchangeable gaskets 
and nipples, which was illustrated and described in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of May 21. 


Freight Cars.—Those who are intending to purchase freight 
cars will do well to obtain a copy of the first edition cata- 
logue just issued by the Middletown Car Works, Inc., Middle- 
town, Pa. The catalogue is well bound in flexible leather, 
13 in. x 10 in., and contains 185 pages, with illustrations, 
both half-tone and line cuts, showing the most representative 





types of freight cars manufactured by this company. These 
illustrations show standard designs of the company, aiso 
those of purchasers, so that practically the entire field of 
freight car equipment is covered. Variations from any design 
may be arranged to suit special needs, for which the com- 
pany will submit original drawings to meet unusual require- 
ments. Some ten pages are devoted to freight car trucks, 
ranging from 15-ton to 50-ton. All of the illustrations are 
large. so that all details are well shown. 





Watrous Vitreous Car Lavatories. 


The Watrous Company, Chicago, has a new line of vitreous ware and 
white metal lavatories of special and attractive design for cars, two pat- 
*erns of which are illustrated herewith. The New York Central and 
the Pennsyvania have recently put these lavatories on some private 
ears, for which they are especially adapted, although arranged in 
several different forms to meet all conditions and for all kinds of cars. 

These lavatories are of extra heavy boxed-in construction with 
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Watrous Car Lavatories. 


heavy roll rim and integral back cast in one piece, and oval shaped 
bowl with projecting edge to prevent splashing of water on the floor 
while the car is in motion. Suitable fastenings are provided to hold the 
lavatory securely in position to prevent any possible loosening or 
breakage of the same. 

They resemble in appearance high-class residence lavatories, 
designed to occupy 
efficiency. 


but are 
as small a space as possible without sacrifice of 
They are made to fit into a recess or corner; they are also 
made with a flat back, or with right or left-hand ends if desired. 
They require very little attention to keep them clean, as no scrub- 
bing or polishing is necessary, The fixtures are of the Watrous type, 
in general use in Pullman cars, the faucets being the combination push- 
button type, arranged to supply hot and cold water, or a mixture if de- 
sired. Controlling valves are applied to both hot and cold water lines, 
to enable the water to be turned off when necessary. The waste from 
the bow! is controlled by a metal plug, operated by turning the waste 
knob to the right or left. It is simple, cannot get out of order, and 
dispenses with the old style rubber plug. These fixtures may be used 
equally well in cars having either air or gravity water pressure systems. 





Galena-Signal Oil. 


John G. Milburn, in concluding his argument at St. Louis, Mo., in 
the suit of the Government against the Standard Oil Co., spoke as fol- 
lows regarding the Galena-Signal Oil Co., Franklin, Pa., one of the de- 
fendants : 

“The Galena-Signal runs itself—that is, Gen. Charles Miller is its 
president, and has been since in the ’70s. He runs that business. It 
is his business. It is his achievement. General Miller has 
built up the business until he lubricates almost all the railways in the 
United States, including the Panama Railroad. And we have here— 
they got in on some Government vouchers—the certificates of military 
engineers that only Galena oil will serve their purpose. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the railways of South America, 29 per cent. of the street 
railways of the United States, and substantial portions of the railways 
in England, France, Germany, Italy and other countries of Europe, use 
the oil. That is what General Miller has accomplished. And he has 
done it by having the best article—by an invention—by a discovery— 
by a secret process with the use of oxide of lead which produces that 
article—something which nobody else can do—by having a corps of ex- 
perts who go to trains and instruct the men in its use and who watch 
its application. IIe sells lubrication—not oil by the gallon. 

No basis exists for any charge against the Standard Oil in the achieve- 
ments of General Miller with his Galena-Signal company. He is en- 
titled to the credit. ©: 
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National Railway Devices Company. 


Announcement is made of the formation of the National Railway- 
Devices Co., with offices at 400 Old Colony building, Chicago. The- 
officers are: President, Jay G. Robinson, formerly Manager of Sales,. 
Latrobe Steel & Coupler Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Francis E. 
Hinckley ; Treasurer, H. C. Adams, President of the Jones & Adams. 
Co., and of the Springfield Colliery Co. J. W. Luttrell, who was- 
formerly Superintendent of the Locomotive and Car Department of the 
Missouri Pacific, will have charge of the mechanical work in connection 
with the devices of the company, and will join in the sales work. The 
devices include the Schroyer uncoupling apparatus, the Shoemaker pneu- 
matic firebox door operator, the Dohlin automatic freight car door fas- 
tener, and the Turnbull driving wheel flange lubricator. 

The uncoupling apparatus, which was designed by C. A. Schroyer, 
Superintendent of Car Department of the Chicago & North Western,. 
was described and illustrated in the Railroad Age Gazette, June 12, 
1908, page 88. It works with any of the present types of couplers, 
and does away with lifting attachments, thus avoiding the imposition 
of fines by the Interstate Commerce Commission due to faulty lifting 
attachments. 

The Shoemaker fire-door operator opens and closes the door of 
the locomotive firebox by means of a single cylinder fitted with a dif- 
ferential piston, there being no springs to perform any part of the 
operation. The door is opened and closed in a uniform length of 
time, regardless of the air pressure, and there is no slamming of the 
door. 

With the Dohlin freight car door fastener the door fastens auto- 
matically. There is therefore no need of dependence on employees to 
insert a pin, as with the staple and hasp fastening, an operation so 
much nglected. The device is made of malleable iron and can be 
sealed readily. 

The Turnbull driving wheel flange lubricator is so designed as not 
to allow the lubricant to spread over the tread of the wheel and cause 
slipping. It is understood to have been tested by one of the large 
roads with entirely satisfactory results. It is quite simple, being 
attached to the frame of the locomotive above the driver, and adjusted 
to bring the lubricant, which is of a hard consistency, in contact with 
the flange with a uniform pressure. It is claimed that one road, in 
a year’s trial of the device on a locomotive, reduced driver flange - 
wear 90 per cent. ‘The present year’s experiments included trial on 
an engine through snow and ice, the most severe test for such a 
device. 





Dickinson Cast Iron Ventilators. 


Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago, recently put on the market a com- 
plete line of cast iron ventilators. These are made in various designs, . 
each for particular requirements. 

It has been shown that this material is very economical for the 
purpose for which it is designed. Tests extending over a period of~* 

several years have proved these ventilators 
to be durable where they are subjected to 
acid fumes, which is the severest usage - 
they could be given. The use of wrought 
iron in the form of bolts and rods has: 
been 


entirely eliminated, the various parts 





Square Ventilator. Round Ventilator. 
being supported by cast iron braces. By this method the life of the 
ventilators is not limited to the life of the rods and wrought iron 
bolts. 

The ventilators are made either round or square shaped, as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, and range in size from 9 in. to 


48 in. The Dickinson idea of the adjustable roof connection, as used 
in its cast iron chimneys, is carried out in one type of these ven- 
tilators. Detailed drawings of the standard ventilators or any spe- 


cial requirements will be furnished. 
in the Security building. 


The offices of the company are - 











